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for March has been estimated 
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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the IT'S A FAGTs more of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality- 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production roll bakers use Interna- 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 
Here are the facts about the “extras in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment . . . yet, this search for perfec- 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Eight minute “flip” speeds his grain 
to Europe. At Port Cargill, Minnesota, a giant 
boxcar is flipped on end, and 2,000 bushels of this 
farmer’s grain are unloaded in just eight minutes. 
Over the rivers, lakes and seas of the world Cargill 
employs fleets of barges and ocean-going vessels to 
hurry the grain to distant ports. Through a complex 
network of transportation and storage, Cargill extends 
the arm of the American farmer to feed hungry 
mouths in hundreds of markets from Italy to India. 
And like the tides of the ocean, the benefits come 
flowing back and deposit themselves where they 
started ...on the American farm. It’s another 
example of how Cargill extends the reach of this 
important businessman—the American farmer. 


CARGI 





EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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Hard Winter Wheat 
Crop Outlook Now 


Termed Excellent 


KANSAS CITY — Outlook for the 
hard winter wheat crop is considered 
excellent at this time. And if no ma- 
jor difficulties are encountered, the 
yield for the five southwestern hard 
wheat states will be well above last 
year. 

The government crop report esti- 
mated a production in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Nebraska and Colorado 
of 540,714,000 bu. this year, based on 
conditions April 1. This would com- 
pare with an outturn of 482,277,000 
bu. for the same states last year. 

The Kansas crop is forecast at 207 
million bushels, or slightly under last 
year’s 210 million, but still about one 
sixth above the 1949-58 average. 
Last week wheat in western areas of 
the state was growing rapidly under 
temperatures well above normal. In 
central and eastern sections, how- 
ever, winter losses of wheat from fall 
freezes and snow runoff water be- 
come more evident. 

On late planted fields, many stands 
are thin and spotted and the wheat 
growth has been slow to start. Hard 
crusts on many fields were being 
broken by rotary hoeing, and delayed 
top-dressing with nitrogen was under 
way. Soil moisture is abundant in all 
parts of the state. 

Oklahoma is expected to produce 
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OFFERS REQUESTED 
FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office, Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service, announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 79,418,100 Ib. flour for dona- 
tion to U.S. private welfare organi- 
zations for distribution abroad and 
for export under the International 
Cooperation Administration Public 
Law 480 (Title Il) program. Of the 
79,418,100 Ib. flour, 34,803,450 Ib. will 
be bleached all purpose flour, 39,492,- 
050 Ib. will be bleached bread flour, 
2,918,000 Ib. will be whole wheat flour 
and 2,204,600 Ib. will be unbleached 
bread flour. Offers were due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) April 18, 1960, for acceptance 
in whole or in part not later than 12 
midnight (EST) April 21, 1960. De- 
tails are in Supplement No. 3 to An- 
nouncement GR-CT-WF-1. 





a crop of more than 90 million bush- 
ells, slightly more than last year. 
Over 80% of the crop is rated good 
to excellent. Warm _ temperatures 
have stimulated extraordinary devel- 
ment of the crop, more than one- 
fourth of which is now jointed. 

The Texas outlook is for more than 
78 million bushels, sharply above last 
year’s crop of 59,850,000 bu. Wheat 
has made vigorous growth in the past 
week. In the low plains, the crop is 

(Turn to OUTLOOK, page 29) 





IWC Issues Report: Excess 
Production Key World Factor 


LOND ON—The International 
Wheat Council, with its 29th ses- 
sion completed here, has finished 
its first annual review of the world 
wheat situation in accordance with 
Article 21 of the 1959 International 
Wheat Agreement. In releasing its 
conclusions, the council sees con- 
tinued production in excess of ef- 
fective demand as the dominant 
feature of the present world situ- 
ation, as reflected in large and in- 
creasing stocks of wheat. 


During its 29th session, the coun- 
cil elected Dr. Kurt Hafner, Ger- 
many, as its vice chairman to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the resigna- 
tion of George Bishop, C.B., O.B.E., 
of the U.K. 

In its review, the council ranged 
widely over the areas of production, 
stocks, prices, trade and surplus dis- 
posals, but not to the point of over- 
looking the fact that wheat problems 
must be considered in the wider con- 
text of coarse grains and agriculture 
in general. 

It also gave close attention to the 
international effects of national poli- 
cies while recognizing that the agree- 
ment reserves complete liberty of ac- 
tion to exporting and importing coun- 
tries in determination and adminis- 


tration of their internal agricultural 
and price policies. 

In its findings, the council marked 
the world wheat situation as it has 
evolved in the past 20 years by three 
major developments: 

@ The increasing extent of govern- 
ment intervention which is reflected 
particularly in production and trade. 
@ The rapid pace of technical ad- 
vance and the application of the re- 
sults of scientific research to produc- 
tion techniques. 

@ The emergence of divergent trends 
in consumption in different parts of 
the world. 

Elaborating on its findings, 
council reports as follows: 

Continued production in excess of 
effective demand—refiected in the 
large and increasing stocks of wheat 

is the dominant feature of the pres- 
ent world situation. Wheat consump- 
tion is static or declining in the high- 
ly developed areas and increasing in 
the less developed countries. The 
combined effects of these trends are 
expected to result in some increase in 
total world wheat consumption in 
the long term. 


While the long-term secular trend 
in world trade has been upward, the 
(Turn to IWC REPORT, page 29) 
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Production of Flour in March Reaches 
21,609,885 cwt.; Total Output Exceeds 
February, But Daily Average Lower 


US. 
March, 
western 


wheat flour production for 
estimated by The North- 
Miller at 21,609,885 cwt., 
made a sharp surge upward from 
February and March of 1959. Daily 
offtake for the 23 working days of 
last month slumped somewhat from 
February, but displayed a frac- 
tional rise over the previous March. 
February had 21 operating days, 
while March of last year had 22. 


March output of 21,609,885 ecwt. 
represents a gain of 1,213,885 cwt. 
(5.6%) over February, and 1,014,885 
ewt. (4.9%) over the previous March. 

In total production, the current re- 
porting period was exceeded some- 
what by January which had an out- 
put of 21,884,000 cwt., as reported 
officially by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

March production was above all 
months of 1959 with the exception of 
October, November and December, 
which the census bureau reported at 
22,412,000 ewt., 21,670,000 and 21,- 
630,000 cwt., respectively. 

Daily Offtake 

Last month’s daily offtake of 939,- 
560, however, was 31,440 ewt. (3.2%) 
less than the February figure of 
971,000 ewt. reported by the census 
bureau, but 3,560 (.4%) over the of- 
ficial total of 936,000 cwt. for March 
of 1959. 

As with total production, January 





daily offtake also exceeded March. 
The initial month of 1960 hit a daily 
average of 1,094,000 cwt. March, 
however, did exceed the daily out- 
put of the 1959 periods of April (884,- 
QOO ewt.) and June (918,000 ecwt.). 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
MARCH, 1960 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 79.3% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


954,672 
2,350,865 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


3,305,537 
1,081,892 
5,436,129 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


6,518,021 
2,280,698 
2,887,630 
2,144,753 


17,136,639 
79.3 


21,609,885 
939,560 


Bureau of Census reported 20,396,000 sacks 
(971,000 daily) for February, 1960 


ureau of Census reported 20,595,000 sacks 
(936,000 daily) for March, 1959. 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


The fourth in the series of articles analyzing the flour milling 
page 4 of this issue. The article deals 
with the costs of milling flour to the special s 
buyer. In response to a number of requests, 

ublish the complete series in booklet form at the beginning of 
May when the articles terminate. Millers are invited to submit a 
note of their probable requirements to The Northwestern Miller, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ifications of the 
e Miller plans to 
































20,396,000 cwt. 
Flour Produced 
In February 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in February was 20,396,000 
ewt., averaging 971,000 cwt. a work- 
ing day, it has been reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compares 
with an average output a working 
day of 1,094,000 cwt. in January and 
943,000 ewt. in February of 1959. 

Wheat flour mills in February op- 
erated at 87% of capacity compared 
with 98.3% in January and 85.6% in 
the previous February. 

Flour mills in February ground 
46,632,000 bu. wheat against 50,060,- 
000 bu. in January. Wheat offal out- 
put was 387,417 tons. 


Rye flour production in February 
was 172,000 ewt. Rye grindings were 
389,000 bu., while 21,199 tons of offal 
were produced. 

Figures represent the production 
of all commercial mills in the U.S. 
About 97% of the totals were report- 
ed by 282 mills having a daily capac- 
ity of 401 cwt. or more and the bal- 
ance estimated. The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the small- 
er mills in 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEAPS to Meet 


CHICAGO — The Chicago chapter, 
Grain Elevator and Processing Su- 
perintendents, will meet at Rupcich’s 
Restaurant here at 6:30 p.m. April 26 
to review the recent GEAPS conven- 
tion. 

Movies will be shown of the Port 
of New Orleans, along with previous 


convention pictures and some sports 
films. 
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Building a Realistic Cost Card—Special Specifications 


Fourth of a Series 


IDDEN COSTS have a paralytic effect on 
H the profit picture of any flour milling organ- 
ization. The very nature of their insidious onset 
spells financial danger. True, the accountants in 
the mill offices are aware of them, but the sales- 
men, all too often, are not. Their surprise is 
genuine when they realize just how much the 
extra services they give the baker-customers, as 
part of the deal, are costing their companies. And 
they are giving these services with the full knowl- 
edge of management. 

Hidden costs can be loosely defined for our 
purpose as those monies paid out to service an 
account and which are not included in the cost 
card. 

Management executives raise quizzical eye- 
brows from time to time when the cost sheets 
are presented for inspection. But they shrug their 
shoulders because they are caught up in a system 
which has been allowed to develop over a long 
period of years. 


There is a natural tendency to try and 
please the customer, to provide that little 
extra something which the competition is 
not providing. The evil spreads throughout 
the industry until it becomes standard 
operating procedure to absorb those extra 
costs. The philosophy is that if A does it, 
then we must do it. 


In other words, flour millers are absorbing 
costs which should rightfully appear on the cost 
card and, hence, in the final price they set for 
the salesmen. 

During the past decade or so, many improve- 
ments have been made in the servicing of bakery 
accounts. Many attractive features have been 
added to give the baker a better product and a 
better deal. And that is to the credit of the for- 
ward looking policies of the millers who appreciate 
the value of a customer and who desire, beyond 
all else, to satisfy him. Beyond all else! Yes, even 
beyond taking action to insure the recovery of 
the additional costs they are forced to incur. As 
a result, flour is being sold below the cost of 
production. 


Consider in this connection the demand for 
flour milled to meet the stated requirements of the 
customer. 


Call it milling to special specifications, 
custom milling, milling to prescription, or 
tailor-made flour, it all adds up to the same 
thing—the cost of production is greater 
than the cost of providing the mill’s regular 
grades. 


Those regular grades are manufactured to spe- 
cifications as rigid as those laid out by the bakers 
themselves for tailor-made flour. The customer 
knows within a well-defined boundary what re- 
sults he can expect to get from the flour. However, 
lack of uniformity is a perennial complaint among 
bakers because this means the constant adjust- 
ment of their process. No one will deny them the 
right to insist, therefore, on their special specifica- 
tions being met. 

As a result, over the years there has grown up 
a tendency among some buyers to provide the 
miller with rigid specifications and the operatives 


must produce to those standards. No two bakers 
are alike in their stipulated specifications and we 
have now reached a stage where some millers say 
they deliver a different grade to every account 
they service. 

This invariably means a greater cost of pro- 
duction and the baker should pay, and in many 
instances does pay, something extra for this spe- 
cial treatment. But does that payment cover all 
the miller’s outgo? We have evidence that it does 
not. 

Such factors as cookie spread, viscosity, mal- 
tose value or malt index, peak time and mixing 
tolerance appear rigidly in the specifications and 
this has necessitated the employment of more 
personnel and the use of more equipment to see 
that the requirements are fulfilled to the last 
figure. If they are not, the miller gets his answer 
in the form of a rejected car. And he may lose 
the account. 


Take one area of cost — quality con- 
trol. Expenses there have spiralled in the 
past 10 years and one actual case study 
shows a boost of 300% in the past decade. 


The miller has been compelled to invest in 
extensive laboratory facilities staffed with com- 
petent cereal chemists and trained researchers. 
The operative millers themselves have been up- 
graded because only experienced, well-qualified, 
well-trained men can produce to meet the rigid 
requirements of the baker. 

New installations, requiring considerable capi- 
tal expenditure, have been made, sometimes at the 
request or suggestion of the customer. It is diffi- 
cult to assess the cost per hundredweight of this 
particular expense, but some millers mention a 
figure of 3-5¢ cwt. 

But in milling to special specifications, there 
are many more costs to evaluate. The cost story 
starts with the search for wheat suitable for 
meeting the highly technical and rigidly enforced 
specifications of the baker-buyers. And that wheat 
invariably has to be purchased on a higher cost 
basis. 


These figures add up to a profit reducing 
figure. One miller calculates that the 
work of selecting wheat, binning specially, 
running baking tests, and the use of careful 
quality control procedures costs his com- 
pany as much as $28 a car. 


If this figure is astonishing, consider but one 
item—the cost of special lab reports on each car. 
One miller has estimated that a farinograph curve 
on a particular car will cost $4, if the costs are 
appraised realistically. Certainly, a test done by 
an outside laboratory will cost even more. 

We are not saying that bakers refuse to pay 
extra for the meeting of their special require- 
ments. What we are saying is that the millers 
have never asked enough for their services. 

The consensus of our inquiry is that in very 
few instances is the complete cost of milling to 
special specifications reflected in the cost card. 


And here is a palpable truth—no baker is 
going to volunteer to pay more. Until these costs 
are correctly evaluated and charged, we will re- 
main in the situation where a baker will call on 
any particular day and say how much he is willing 
to pay for flour. That, and no more. 
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T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Veteran Grain Man, 
Dies in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Timothy A. O’Sul- 
livan, retired vice president in charge 
of grain operations for Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., and a veteran mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, died here recently. Mr. O’Sul- 
livan was 69 and had been prominent 
in business affairs of the community 
for many years. 

He originally took membership in 
the board of trade in 1918 and served 
several terms as a director. In 1946 
he was board of trade president. Mr. 
O’Sullivan also was a past president 
of the board of trade clearing house. 
From 1918 to 1930 he was a broker 
with Hall-Baker Grain Co. In 1930 
he formed a partnership with Edwin 
C. Meservey, which culminated in 
establishment of the Meservey-O’Sul- 
livan Grain Co. 

Mr. O'Sullivan was named as a vice 
president of Flour Mills of America 
in 1941. He retired from his position 
as head of the firm’s grain operations 
in 1957. 

In other areas of activity, Mr. 
O’Sullivan was a past director of the 
Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. and of 
the Central West Utility Co. He was 
a member of St. Elizabeth Catholic 
Church, the Kansas City Club and 
the Hillerest Country Club, and one 
of the original trustees of the Linda 
Hall library. 

Survivors include his wife, two 
daughters, one son, a sister, a broth- 
er and 10 grandchildren. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TWO NEW PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO Two new all butter 
cakes will be introduced nationally 
during May by the Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., it was announced by Char- 
les W. Lubin, president. They are 
Sara Lee All Butter Yellow Cake 
with chocolate fudge icing and All 
Butter Chocolate Cake with choco- 
late icing. Both products will weigh 
14% oz. and will be packaged in ob- 
long foil containers. They will be 
available through local food stores, 
retailing for approximately 79¢ 
apiece. 
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ARBA EXHIBIT SPACE 
SOLD OUT 


CHICAGO—AIl of the space set 
aside for the 1960 exhibition of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
convention in Milwaukee May 22-25 
is sold out, reports Fred Laufenburg, 
convention committee secretary. Mr. 
Laufenburg handled booth sales for 
space at the Milwaukee auditorium 
and was obliged to hoist a “standing 
room only” sign some weeks ago. 
From late reports, this space, too, 
appears to have been absorbed. 





Scientists Test Wheat 


For Insect Resistance 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS In a 
search for new sources of resistance 
to greenbugs, a Kansas State Univer- 
sity entomologist recently tested 
1500 different strains and varieties 
of wheat from Mexico. 

Of the 1,500 strains and varieties, 
only two showed any resistance to 
greenbugs, reports Fowden G. Max- 
well. 

Formerly other K-State scientists 
working in conjunction with workers 
at Oklahoma State University tested 
wheat from Europe and other parts 
of the world looking for natural re- 
sistance to greenbugs. 

Mr. Maxwell points out that stu- 
dies of this type cannot be done over- 
night—it sometimes takes years. For 
example, it took from 1928 to 1943 
to develop and release Pawnee, a 
wheat variety resistant to Hessian 
fly. 

In the past six years Dickinson, a 
spring wheat, has shown strong re- 
sistance to the greenbug. Hybrids 
have been produced by the K-State 
agronomy department by crossing 
Dickinson with Pawnee and Bison 
wheats. These hybrids carry some of 
the desirable characteristics of Paw- 
nee and Bison plus the resistance of 
Dickinson. 

But Mr. Maxwell warns that 
ferent strains (biotypes) of green- 
bugs may develop which no longer 
are repelled by the hybrids produced 
from this breeding. For this reason, 
Mr. Maxwell says, as many sources 
of resistance as possible are being 
sought. 
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Construction of Elevator at Toledo 


Hinges on Acceptance of Bid Price 


TOLEDO, OHIO A low bid of 
$5,585,334 has been submitted by a 
St. Paul firm for construction of a 


3.3-million-bushel, waterfront grain 
elevator here to be built by the To- 
ledo-Lucas County Port Authority 
and leased to the Continental Grain 
Co. of New York. Construction of the 
facility, however, will hinge on 
whether the cost is acceptable to 
Continental, which has signed a 40- 
year lease for the property. 

Following announcement of the 
low bid, Continental officials informed 
the port authority that the low bid 
will require it to pay “too high a 
rental to permit economical handling 
of grain.” 

Louis C. Purdey, port general man- 
ager, said the matter will be given 
further study by the authority’s bond 
counsel and engineers to see if the 
building cost can be trimmed. 

In a letter to Mr. Purdey, Gustave 
Loebel, vice president of Continental, 
said that despite the unexpectedly 


high cost of construction, his com- 
pany could not make any change in 
the bid it submitted to the port au- 
thority in June, 1958, which was in- 
corporated in a 40-year lease it signed 
for the property the following year. 


Revenue Bonds 


Continental’s bid called for the firm 
to provide funds to service a maxi- 
mum of $4.8 million worth of revenue 
bonds, which would be retired in 17 
years. The port authority’s engineers, 
however, estimated the cost of the 
waterfront facility at $5.6 million. 

In a letter to the grain firm, Mr. 
Purdey said that the port authority 
could not pay part of the cost of 
construction of the elevator unless 
the lease is altered so that Conti- 
nental would pay a higher rent or 
the same rent for a longer period. 

Mr. Loebel said that “only a sub- 
stantial contribution” by the port 
authority would make it feasible to 
give further consideration to the sug- 
gested amendments to the lease. 


Missouri Bakers Discover Compliance 


With New Weight Law ‘Big Headache’ 


KANSAS CITY —To most people 
four ounces doesn’t like very 
much, but for the baking industry 
this relatively small amount can 
snowball into a problem involving 
millions of dollars. 

This is what the industry in Mis- 
souri is learning as the result of a 
new state law that requires bakers 
to produce bread in loaves of half 
pound, pound, pound-and-a-half or 
multiples of a pound. To comply 
with this law means eliminating the 
most popular size of all, the pound- 
and-a-quarter loaf. 

Since most bakery operations, espe- 
cially in the larger wholesale com- 


seem 
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JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Mis- 
souri’s new bread weight law provid- 
ing that bakers must produce loaves 
in weights of one-half pound, one 
pound, one-and-one-half pounds or 
multiples of a pound has been held 
constitutional by a circuit court 
judge. Judge Sam C. Blair of Cole 
County did not file an opinion, but 
noted his decision upholding the leg- 
islation in his docket book. The state 
of Missouri, in arguments before 
Judge Blair, said the bread weight 
provisions of the new law were de- 
signed to protect consumers and law- 
abiding producers from those who at- 
tempt to gain business “through 
fraudulent means.” Missouri bakers, 
who have protested the act, now have 
recourse to Supreme Court appeal, if 
they so desire. 
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panies, are geared to large scale pro- 
duction of the 1% lb. loaf, the new 
law involves costly changes in equip- 
ment and has stirred up a hornets’ 
nest among bakers in the state who 
are seeking to have the law declared 
unconstitutional. 

Generally, housewives in Missouri 
and fringe areas are now being of- 
fered a choice of three loaves: (1) The 
original one-pound loaf baked in a 
pan designed for it; (2) a new one- 
pound unit baked in pans formerly 
used for the 1%-lb., and (3) a new 
1%-lb. size baked in the 1%-lb. pans. 

George H. Buford, executive sec- 
retary of the Missouri Bakers Assn., 
says, “The 1%-lb. loaf has been the 
most popular seller for about 15 
years. The change to this size was 
made after surveys and tests showed 
it as best suited for the average fam- 
ily’s needs. 

“As a result, bakeries tooled their 
operations to quantity production of 
this size, and now it is popular in 
nearly all states, accounting for 65 to 
80% of the production in Missouri.” 


Most Produced 

With the 1%4-lb. unit being pro- 
duced the most, it was natural that 
the bakeries would have more pans 
of this size than any other. So, to 
keep up their quantity production of 
the new sizes and comply with the 
law, they have had to put out 1-lb. 
and 1%-lb. sizes in the 1%-lb. pans. 
This, naturally, results in two loaves 
of almost the same size, but with a 
difference in weight. The lighter unit 
has a softer, fluffier texture than the 
heavier loaf, while the latter contains 
more ingredients. 

This provides an ironic note to the 
situation, bakers observe. 

They point out that supporters of 
the law say it was designed against 
production of loaves of standard size 


but a few ounces lighter than stand- 
ard weight. As a result of the law, 
however, this very situation is being 
created. 

The pan situation is one of the 
keys to efficient operations of the in- 
dustry. Usually, they are made in 
sets of fours, and ovens are even de- 
signed for the most efficient use of a 
certain size pan. When the size of the 
pan has to be changed, it will likely 
result in wasted space when the oven 
is filled. 

Along with this are problems in- 
volving wrapping and labeling. When 
these operations are set up for a cer- 
tain size, any change in the size of 
the loaf would also mean using more 
or less paper as well as changes in 
the wrapping and labeling equipment. 

Then, too, there are cardboard car- 
tons used for large-scale shipment of 
bread. These are constructed to hold 
a certain number of 1%-lb. loaves 
and the change will mean revising 
these cartons for most efficient ship- 
ping. Using different sized loaves 
means wasted space in cartons, and 
when large trucks are involved in 
hauling bread, the grand total can 
make a big loss. The same can be 
applied to racks in trucks which are 
often built to hold a maximum num- 
ber of certain size containers. 


Production Costs 

“The cost of purchasing new pans 
alone will exceed a million dollars,” 
Mr. Buford says. “When figuring the 
wrapping, labeling and packaging 
costs, you can add about 20 to 30% 
more to the cost. To complicate the 
situation further, it will be several 
months before enough 1 and 1%-lb. 
size pans are available, with so many 
bakers demanding the new sizes.” 

Bakery managers also cite the ef- 
fect on the baking operation itself. 
An executive of a large Kansas City 
bakery said that it takes longer for 
the dough to rise when baking a 1-]lb. 
loaf in a 1%-lb. pan. A shorter proof- 
ing period is required for the 1%-lb. 
loaf in the smaller pan, but it de- 
mands more baking in the oven. The 
net result is to upset the baking 
schedule, and a new one must be set 
up to continue plant efficiency. 

Many larger concerns have auto- 
mated equipment built to operate on 
a certain size loaf. With the 1%-lb. 
illegal, it means that all this equip- 
ment — conveyors, packaging equip- 
ment and similar items—will have to 
be changed over to fit other sizes. All 
this takes time and the changeover 
is costly. 

Retail shops in the state also are 
affected by the law. Because they put 
out many specialty items and cater 
to various consumer tastes, they 
have to make more adjustments than 
do the wholesalers. 


Bread Size 

The size of practically all bread 
will have to be changed, says the 
president of a leading retail bakery. 
Since most of the products are in 
varied weights and sizes, bakers have 
either had to add to or cut down on 
the size of their specialties, which- 
ever is the most economical. This, of 
course, means figuring out a new cost 
basis to continue operating in the 
most economical manner. 

General belief is that the new law 
does work a hardship because it takes 
away creativeness. When bakers are 
restricted on the size of the bread 
they produce it also limits being able 
to put out just what the customer 
wants, they state. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—A galaxy of 
professional talent is now in re- 
hearsal for one of the biggest 
shows ever put on by the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers for its 
members. The curtain will go up 
at 8:45 (in the morning, not in the 
evening) at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Jefferson in St. Louis on Wednes- 
day, May 25. Donald 8S. Eber, as- 
sociation executive vice president, 
is already reported to be readying 
an SRO sign and suggests early 
reservation—to the hotel—is neces- 
sary. 


With two short intermissions and 
a lunch break, the show will run until 
1:30 in the afternoon and during that 
time no less than 13 characters will 
appear on the stage. Behind the 
scenes will be an impressive array 
of producing and directing talent to 
see that all cues are picked up on 
time. 

Producers are Arlin Ward, the 
Pillsbury Co., and Paul McSpadden, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., and 
the director is Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury. 
Their real life titles for AOM are 
more prosaic—Mr. Ward and Mr. Mc- 
Spadden are program chairmen for 
the association’s 64th annual techni- 
cal conference which opens May 22, 
and Mr. Rozsa is chairman of AOM’s 
technical committee. 

But they are bringing all the care 
and attention usually given to a top 
flight Broadway show to the presen- 
tation in order to insure that those 
attending the conference receive the 
utmost benefit from the program 


New Mill Workshop 


Title of the show is “1960 Work 
shop on Building a New Flour Mill.” 


Regular meetings are being held in Minneapolis to plan the 1960 Workshop 
for building a new flour mill. Pictured here, left to right, are Arlin Ward, 
the Pillsbury Co., one of the program chairmen for the conference—the other 
's Paul McSpadden of Commander Larabee Milling Co. (not pictured), Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., vice president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, who came from Toronto specially for the meeting, and 
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AOM Leaders Ready the Big Show 
For Presentation at St. Louis; 
New Mill Building Key Topic 


By George E. Swarbreck 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


The producers, director and Minne- 
apolis participants are meeting every 
Monday to check their plans and tim- 
ing and have been doing so for sev- 
eral months. The officials pay a great 
tribute to the talent from allied firms 
contributing whole-heartedly to the 
success of the production. 

Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., AOM vice president, paid 
a special visit to Minneapolis during 
the weekend of April 16-18 in order 
to attend the local district meeting 
and to confer with organizing offi- 
cials for the conference. Also present 
was Mr. Eber. 

Opening the show will be E. J. 
Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., who says 
that the program is the first in a 
new and important series of studies 
devoted to innovational economies in 
mill construction and machinery lay- 
out, 

Low Cost Essential 

What Mr. Gehrig proposes to elicit 
from his fellow actors is how to build 
a new flour mill for the lowest possi- 
ble cost—a project which can do no 
less than delight the hearts of man- 
agement executives who are con- 
scious of the ever-rising costs of 
maintaining their flour milling facili- 
ties at the top level of perfection. 
Already, several important members 
of the industry have expressed an in- 
tention of attending. 

In the minds of the actors is the 
vision of a new flour mill on the out- 
skirts of Kansas City and they will 
set to work to build it. But before a 
decision to build is taken, there must 
be an examination of the reasons for 
selecting the mill site and the traffic 

(Turn to AOM, page 36 


Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury, chairman of the AOM technical committee. 


L. S. Hopper 


NAMED ASSISTANT — General 
Mills, Inc., has named Lawrence 8S. 
Hopper as assistant products control 
manager for its Sperry (Western) 
operations in San Francisco. In this 
capacity he will also supervise the 
test bakery and analytical laboratory 
work at the Sperry administrative 
offices in San Francisco. Mr. Hopper 
succeeds D. G. McPherson who has 
been transferred to General Mills 
central research laboratory in Min- 
neapolis. As a graduate in chemistry 
from Alfred University, Mr. Hopper 
started at the Buffalo mill in 1934 
and has since been assigned to a 
series of laboratory and products 
control positions in Ogden, Vallejo, 
and Los Angeles. 


D. G. McPherson 
Named to GMI 


Laboratory Post 


MINNEAPOLIS Daniel McPher- 
son has joined the basic milling staff 
of the General Mills, Inc., central re- 
search laboratories, Minneapolis. He 
will serve the company as leader of 
the flour quality section. 

Mr. McPherson holds a bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and joins the labor- 
atories from the company’s Sperry 
division at San Francisco. He has 
been employed with General Mills 
since 1949. 

He is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 
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Cincinnati Section, 


AACC, Plans Meeting 


CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati 
Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will hold its spring 
meeting at Schuller’s Wigwam in 
Cincinnati at 1:30 p.m. April 23. 

The meeting will begin with a film, 
“Essential Oils in Africa,” by Dr. 
Ernest Guenther, Fritzsche Bros., 
Inc., New York. William Yamazaki 
will talk on the subject, ‘““Thermo- 
gravimetric Analysis of Starch- 
Sugar-Water Mixtures.” 

L. J. Brenneis will conduct a spe- 
cial session on “Laboratory Gadgets,”’ 
followed by a business meeting and 
election of officers. 

Following a 5:30 p.m. dinner, Don- 
ald W. Johnson, supervisory chemist, 
Cincinnati area, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, will speak on ‘Food 
Additives.” 


April 19, 1960 


District 4, AOM, 
Hears Provocative 
Subjects Discussed 


MINNEAPOLIS — Though it was 
Easter Saturday morning and tradi- 
tionally a family holiday, many oper- 
ative millers turned out for the 
spring meeting of District 4 of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
the Curtis Hotel. 

Present, too, were a number of 
allied tradesmen but attendance from 
this area of membership was cons d- 
erably smaller than usual. This drew 
a comment from B. Wayne Car- 
michael, Merck & Co., Inc., chair- 
man of the allied trades committee 
of the district. Said Mr. Carmichael: 
“I think it behooves every allied man 
to show support of the millers at ev- 
ery meeting if only to be on the spot 
to answer questions which might 
arise during the presentations. They 
owe this not only to the millers but 
also to the firms they represent.” 

But there were some notable allied 
men present and greeted cordially 
was Frank Schneider, Twin City Ma- 
chine Co., who suffered a_ sericus 
automobile accident some time ago. 
Many millers and fellow traders ex- 
pressed pleasure at Mr. Schneider's 
appearance at the meeting. 

In charge of the session was dis- 
trict chairman George Tooker, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., who is 
one of the association's leading mem- 
bership-getters. 

First speaker was Rudy Brueck- 
ner, General Mills, Inc., who spoke 
on rye milling in Europe. European- 
born Mr. Brueckner came to the U:S. 
via Canada and he showed a deep 
knowledge of his subject. His paper 
prompted several questions from the 
floor. He pointed out that rye flour 
is the main bread flour — probably 
70% of the total—in many countries 
of Europe. 

A controversial subject was cour- 
ageously raised by Donald Deane of 
Simon-Carter who talked about 
wheat washing with his company’s 
wheat washer. Mr. Deane, one of the 
best speakers on the AOM circuit, 
estimated that 50% of the flour made 
in the U.S. is produced from un- 
washed wheat. Washing, he said, is 
fairly general in Europe. His presen- 
tation of the case for washing was 
forthright and aroused provocative 
comments by members. 

George FE. Swarbreck, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, showed a 
movie of a TV show dealing with the 
growth of the flour milling industry 
in Minnesota. He coupled with his 
presentation a plea to the millers 
and allied traders to publicize bread 
and other flour products at every 
opportunity because, he said: ‘You 
are your own best salesmen.” 

A luncheon concluded the general 
proceedings and thereafter meetings 
of officials handling arrangements 
for the St. Louis annual conference 
were held under the direction of Stu- 
art Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
AOM vice president, and Donald S. 
Eber, executive vice president. Both 
officers reported on the progress of 
the plans during the meeting. 

Mr. Carmichael called a meeting of 
the allied men present to discuss fu- 
ture activities and appointed Tom 
Hartman, Superior Separator Co., as 
chairman of a subcommittee to make 
recommendations. He will be assist- 
ed by Wayne Stahl, E. H. Leitte Co., 
and Malcolm McDermid, Richardson 
Seale Co. 
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Minneapolis Meeting 
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Postponement of Any Grain 
Storage Rate Cut Proposed 


By WILLIAM A. BENTZIN 
Northwestern Miller Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS —A_ suggestion 
that there be a postponement for a 
year of any change in government 
grain storage rate structure “to 
give Commodity Credit Corp. and 
grain interests a chance to fully 
negotiate” was made during a “fact 
finding conference” at the Leam- 
ington Hotel here April 18. 


The meeting was called by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) “to 
inform the Minnesota congressional 
delegation on storage problems.” At- 
tending were Walter Judd (R.), Odin 
Langen (R.) and Roy Weir (D.), all 
Minnesota representatives, and Rich- 
ard Schmidt, counsel for the Senate 
Agriculture Subcommittee looking in- 
to grain storage rates. 

The long applause that greeted the 
postponement suggestion by R. H. 
Hegman, representing the Minneapo- 
lis Cash Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Assn., echoed the support of 
a capacity crowd of grain trade men 
gathered at the meeting. 

Rep. Judd agreed that the proposal 
to hold steady on the rates until “we 
have more information’ was a good 
one. 

E. J. Barry, speaking on behalf of 
the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn. and the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. of St. Paul, also con- 
curred that the present terms, con- 





Chicago Firm 


Acquires Control 
Of Elam Mills, Inc. 


CHICAGO Acquisition of Elam 
Mills, Inc., Broadview, Ill., one of the 
oldest operating flour mills in the 
Chicago area, was announced by Mrs. 
E. R. Hansberry, president of Na- 
tional Bakers Services, Inc., Chicago. 

Elam’s has been producing stone- 
ground whole grain products for the 
past 42 years. 

The purchase of Elam’s, millers 
and blenders of the 14-flour mix used 
in producing Hollywood Bread, will 
greatly facilitate the services now 
rendered to franchised bakers in the 
U.S. and Canada by her organization, 
Mrs. Hansberry said. 

In addition to the milling of Hol- 
lywood mix, Elam’s will continue to 
mill flour and whole grain cereals for 
distribution through food and health 
stores. The company now produces a 
wide variety of whole -wheat flour, 
whole wheat meal, whole corn meal, 
entire wheat graham, buckwheat 
flour, Scotch style oat meal, steel cut 
meal, whole rye flour, whole rye 
meal and pancake and waffle mix. 

The company still uses four mill- 
stones about 30 in. in diameter, 10 
in. thick and weighing approximate- 
ly 500 lb. each. They are used hori- 
zontally in pairs. 

Mrs. Hansberry, founder of Na- 
tional Bakers Services, Inc., said that 
no major changes will be made in 
the company’s present personnel. 
However, K. K. Lilien, now president 
of Elam’s, will remain as_ general 
manager and will become a vice pres- 
ident of National Bakers Services, 
Inc. 


main- 
now in 


ditions and rates “should be 

tained until investigations 

progress are completed.” 
Not Justified 

He said that all the interests 
country elevator people, terminal el- 
evator operators, private enterprise 
interests and cooperatives were 
united in that “the proposed slash 
in storage and handling rates in this 
area is not justified.” 

Mr. Barry disputed the U.S. D>2- 
partment of Agriculture cost study, 
wnich used a valuation of 50¢ bu. for 
the facility. ‘To use a facility cost of 
50¢ bu. represents a very grave in- 
justice to warehousemen operating in 
this area, particularly in Minnesota,” 
he said. 

He submitted photographic copies 
of contracts awarded in 1958 and 
1959 after competitive bidding that 
indicated the typical size Minnesota 
country elevator, 60-75,000 bu., would 
cost more than $1.50 bu. 

He noted that costs of construc- 
tion have risen about 5% a year over 
the last 10 years and said, “We do 
not feel that an increase would be 
out of order, and that any reduction 
would be a serious blow to a mar- 
keting system that has been built up 
in our area over a long period of 
time.” 

Mr. Hegman added that “‘not only 
the lower rates but also the contract 
changes are such a threat to the very 
existence of country elevator opera- 
tions that all these small business- 
men will have serious difficulty pre- 
senting prospective earning ability 
warranting continued finance from 
our firms, the Farmers Union, Bank 
for Co-ops. or the Small Business Ad- 
ministration.” 

He pointed out the increased haz- 
ards of loss on rejected cars not ap- 
plying against established credits, 
disallowance of loss due to handling 
of corn and beans, changing the pro- 
tection against revised Pure Food & 
Drug regulations and reduction of 
time for offset premiums and dis- 
counts. 

“Such increased hazards cannot be 
evaluated in dollars, but could 
amount to greater loss than the rate 
reduction,” he said. “These factors 
when exacted are of so serious a 
consequence that bankruptcy is quite 
likely when the catastrophe strikes.” 

C. B. Green, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Globe Elevators Divi- 
sion of F. H. Peavey & Co., Said 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 29) 
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Toledo Grain Receipts 
Drop During March 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Grain receipts in 
the Toledo market were off in March 
from both the previous month and 
March a year ago, A. E. Schultz, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, reported. 

Shipments were up from the previ- 
ous month but down from a year ago. 

Last month’s receipts totaled 4,- 
079 962 bu., including 839,562 bu. by 
truck, while there were 4,158,009 bu. 
(1,027,509 bu. by truck) received in 
the preceding month and 6,742,547 
bu. (1,208,225 bu. by truck) in March 
a year ago. 

Shipments were 4,364,700 bu. last 
month, compared with 3,794,800 bu. 
in the previous month and 4 948,200 
bu. in March, 1959. 


MILLER 


Dr. J. W. Evans Marjorie A. Howe 


Dr. James Evans AACC President-Elect; 


Marjorie A. Howe Reelected Treasurer 


ST. PAUL—Dr. James W. Evans, 
vice president of research, American 
Maize-Products Co., Roby, Ind., has 
been named president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The announcement of Dr. 
Evans’ election was made from AACC 
headquarters April 16. 

Dr. Evans joined the staff of Amer- 
ican Maize in 1950 as director of 


American Chemical Society and the 
Institute of Food Technologists. 

Reelected to the national office of 
treasurer in AACC is Miss Marjorie 
A. Howe, director of consumer prod- 
ucts, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Miss Howe will serve as 
treasurer for another two-year term. 
She has been a member of AACC 
since 1936. 

Miss Howe is active in the Ameri- 


research. In 1959 he was made vice 
president. Prior to 1950 he was with 
the research department of General 
Mills, Inc., for seven years and with 
Union Starch and Refining Co. for 10 
years. He completed his Ph.D. work 
at the University of Minnesota in 
1940. 

As a member of AACC since 1941, 
Dr. Evans has been active in num- 
erous technical and association com- 
mittees. He has held all offices of 
AACC’s Midwest Section (Chicago) 


can Chemical Society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 

A two-year term on the board of 
directors was won by Glenn E. Find- 
ley, director of research, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

The newly elected officers will be 
installed at the association’s 45th 
annual meeting in Chicago, May 1-5. 
Dr. John A. Johnson, current presi- 
dent-elect, will assume the presidency 


and was most recently program 
chairman of the 1958 annual meet- 
ing. He is also active in several other 
professional societies, including the 


at that time. Over 800 cereal chem- 
ists, wives and guests from the U:S., 
Canada, and overseas countries are 
expected to attend. 





FAR EAST MISSION—A technical mission sent to the Far East to explore 
possibilities of increasing use of wheat watches unloading of U.S. wheat sold 
to India for the latter’s currency under Title I of Public Law 480. The mission 
made the study for the Wheat Utilization Committee established by the Food 
for Peace Conference in Washington. The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the U.S., Argentina, Australia, Canada and France. Watching 
the wheat being unloaded on the Calcutta docks are L. B. Pett, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa; Terence G. McDonald, wheat and 
flour industry representative, Wichita, Kansas; R. E. Lippincott, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington; Richard H. Roberts, deputy assis- 
tant administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, Washington, and Thomas 
E. Street, assistant agricultural attache, New Delhi. 
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J aoe flour sales in the 
Southwest and the central 
states soft wheat milling areas fol- 
lowed the typical Easter week pat- 
tern, the spring wheat milling area, 
in contrast to the traditional pro- 
cedure, registered fair sales for the 
seven-day period ending April 18. 

The bookings were hardly in a pro- 
portion to be described as a “buying 
wave,” but represented considerable 
small orders of one and two cars and 
a few bookings up to 5,000 cwt. Al- 
though most was of the “normal fill- 
in” volume, it came as a welcome 
relief to several weeks of very dull 
market activity. 

The buying followed a sharp ad- 
vance in spring wheat premiums at- 
tributable, according to trade sources, 
to the start of opening of lake navi- 
gation and availability of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth storage space. 

In contrast, only a very limited 
amount of flour was sold by the hard 
winter wheat mills which faced the 
combination of the Easter holiday 
and buyers mostly booked through in- 
to the new crop. However, directions 
in the Southwest were reported rath- 
er good with the advent of spring 
weather and revival of interest by 
the barbecue and picnic enthusiasts. 

The family flour trade appeared 
unchanged in all areas. 

Trade in cake flours during the 
week was very definitely on the 
“skimpy” side although there was a 
little routine business in _ cookie, 
cracker and specialty types. How- 
ever, in the aggregate, the total was 
far from impressive. 

Shipping directions on soft wheat 
types against backlogs continue in 
satisfactory volume, but the trade 
does not appear unduly excited about 
the further inroads made on Chicago 
stocks of contract quality soft 
winter wheat currently 
public warehouses. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 23% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 52% in the 
spring wheat mills area and approxi- 
mately 20% for mills of the central 
states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 96% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 100% 
the previous week and 95% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Spring Sales Improve 
As Premiums Advance 


Spring wheat premiums advanced 
sharply during the week, registering 
a gain of 3 to 4¢. The increase was 
attributed to the start of the opening 
of lake navigation and storage space 
availability at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. 

Prices advanced 13¢ for the period 
and the increase in flour prices en- 
couraged a flurry of buying at mid- 
week. Most of the orders were small 
and constituting normal fill-in book- 
ings, with little round-lot sales rec- 
orded. However, scattered orders up 
to 5,000 cwt. were reported. 

Although this could hardly be rated 
as a solid buying wave, it was ex- 
ceptionally good from a_ seasonal 
standpoint as the Easter week is 
traditionally slow and most of the 
trade was reported in a fair to good 
supply position. 
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Sharp Premium Advances, Price 
Increase Spur Spring Sales; 
Trade Slow in Other Types 


Following the typical seasonai pat- 
tern, shipping directions are rather 
slow but should show improvement 
in the near future. 

Sales amounted to approximately 
52% based on a five-day week, as 
compared with 68% for the previous 
week and 64% for the comparable 
week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
67% of capacity as compared with 
87% the previous week and 92% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 82% of 
capacity as compared with 101% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 77% of capacity compared with 
97% a week earlier and 92% a year 
ago. 

Quotations April 15, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakers flour $5.42@5.52, short 
patent $5.52@5.62, high gluten $5.82 
@5.92, first clears $4.95@5.25, whole 
wheat $5.42@5.52; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. carlot, cottons. 


Flour Purchases 
Scanty in Southwest 


Only limited amounts of flour were 
sold by hard winter wheat mills last 
week. The volume amounted to 23% 
of the five-day capacity, compared 
with 26% the previous week and 19% 
a year ago. 

Bakery flour buyers 
scarce. Outside of the ac- 
counts that purchased on a p.d.ss. 
basis, there was little buying. Even 
though costs caused the price to ad- 
vance about 6¢ cwt., there was hardly 
any interest shown by bakers. Mills, 
realizing that nearly all customers 
are booked almost until new crop 


were 
regular 


very 


Path 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











time, or beyond, have not been push- 
ing for additional business. Direc- 
tions have been quite good on bakery 
flour, the coming of spring weather 
apparently having stimulated the bun 
and sandwich bread business. 

Family flour marketing went along 
at about the same pace as recently. 
Most wholesalers and jobbers have 
enough flour on the books to last 
them until new crop time. Those 
mills who are not booking their cus- 
tomers are keeping them supplied at 
competitive prices. Basic price lists 
are unchanged, although various 
types of purchase arrangements are 
reported from some areas. Directions 
are draggy. 

Export business ran in fair volume 
during the week although quantities 
were limited. Government and export 
sales accounted for 31% of the week’s 
volume. Clears were tight. The Com- 
modity Stabilization Service is ex- 
pected to call for bids this week. 

At Hutchinson a shortened week 
brought flour business almost to a 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 30) 





Semolina Sales Seasonally Scarce, 
Receipts Slightly Better; Grind Down 


HE semolina markets continued 


to wallow through the tradi- 

tionally dull season with sales ac- 
tivity practically negligible in the 
short Easter holiday week ending 
April 18. Noodle and macaroni manu- 
facturers, in the typical pattern of 
the closing of the Lenten season, dis- 
played little interest in market activi- 
ty as most are reported in a good 
supply position as regards advance 
bookings and, historically, are reluc- 
tant to book during this period. 

Shipping directions, which have 
been easing off in recent weeks, con- 
tinued to drop. However, this pattern 
is anticipated and directions should 
show an improvement in a few weeks. 

Although durum prices showed an 
increase over the seven-day period, 
the advance was on the poorer quali- 
ty wheat with top milling grade un- 
changed. The price of semolina stand- 
ard continued unchanged at $6.25. 

Running time showed further signs 
of slackening although a decline was, 
of course, expected as a result of the 
Good Friday shortened week. 


Durum receipts in Minneapolis for 
the period showed 115 cars reported 
as compared with 107 cars the previ- 
ous week. Demand for good milling 
quality durum continues good. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 82% of milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 105% 
the previous week and 96% for the 
comparable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 14 were: 

Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 


Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 145,633 82 
177,500 *186,526 105 
156,500 150,668 96 
Crop year 
production 
7,695,186 
7,624,041 


April 10-17 
Previous week .... 


July 1, 1959-April 17, 1960 
July |, 1958-April 18, 1959 
*Revised. 


April 19, 1960 


Millfeeds Decline 
On Slow Demand, 
Excessive Supplies 


DEFINITE decline 

coupled with 
from adequate to 
softening in the price structure in 
millfeed markets across the nation 
in the seven-day period ending April 
18. 

A decrease in flour mill production 
in many areas kept the supply situa- 
tion from getting completely off-bal- 
ance. In practically all markets, buy- 
ers were disinclined to book except 
for immediate needs, and sales were 
mostly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The one major exception to the dull 
demand pattern was the Pacific 
Northwest where markets remained 
firm with supplies tight for April 
shipment. However, feed mixers 
showed disinterest in booking for 
May shipment at current price levels. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,011 tons of millfeed for April 
10-17. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
50 360 tons in the previous week and 
46,919 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

The market situation at Boston 
was interesting. Although the demand 
was slow and prices sagged about $4, 
activity in poultry feed was reported 
encouraging as it indicated that poul- 
trymen were again considering in- 
creased flocks. 


in demand, 
supplies ranging 
ample, caused a 


Minneapolis: Demand declined con- 
siderably in the local millfeed market 
for the second consecutive week. The 
price structure did not break as 
sharply as in some other markets, 
but did soften, particularly for mid- 
dlings. Although supply was cut by 
reduced mill operation, it was quite 
adequate for needs in view of the 
slow demand. 

Quotations April 18: Sacked bran 
$44@45, bulk $39@40; sacked mid- 
dlings $38.50@39, bulk $34.50@35; 
sacked red dog $46. 

Kansas City: There was extreme 
weakness in the Kansas City millfeed 
market last week with losses ranging 
from $3@3.50 on sacked feeds to as 
much as $6.50 on bulk middlings. A 
slower mixed feed business received 
most of the blame for the decline. At 
the weekend, spot supplies of all mill- 
feeds were under pressure. 

Quotations April 15: Bran $38.50@ 
39, shorts $38.50@39 sacked; bran 
$32 @32.50, shorts $33@33.50, mid- 
dlings $32.50@33 bulk. 

Chicago: For the second successive 
week, millfeeds suffered a very sharp 
break, particularly on bran and mid- 
dlings. Bran was off $3.50 and mid- 
dlings $4.50 ton from a week ago 
and, for the two-week period, de- 
clines of $7.50 and $8.50 respectively 
have been scored on those two mill- 
feed commodities. Red dog also weak- 
ened, but not to any commensurate 
degree with either of the lighter 
weight feeds for a dip of only $1 ton 
for the past week and $2.50 ton since 
April 1. 

The very brisk call at the turn of 
the month has not only dried up very 
badly but, in addition, this much less 
aggressive demand has been ag- 
gravated by a substantial increase in 
offerings. 

Quotations April 15: Middlings $40, 
bran $40, red dog $45. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 

(Turn to MILLFEEDS, page 31) 
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HEAT futures followed a 
somewhat erratic pattern 


through the seven-day period ending 
April 18, falling off somewhat at the 
start but showing signs of firming at 
the end of the period. Most positions 
finished the week fractionally higher 
but Chicago May and Minneapolis 
months showed losses. 

Good weather conditions were defi- 
nitely a factor tending to deter 
strength in both the Southwest and 
spring wheat mill areas, but prospects 
for heavier movement of wheat and 
flour overseas acted on the construc- 
tive side. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 18 were: Chicago—May $2.06%, 
July $1.84%, September $1.86%, De- 
cember $1.91%; Kansas City—-May 
$2.02%, July $1.85%, September 
$1.88%,; Minneapolis—May $2.16%, 
July $2.14, September $2.05%. 

Continued weather 
over the hard winter wheat area, 
with most of the western territory 
receiving good rains, tended to de- 
ter a marked strengthening in Kan- 
sas City futures, but the cash market 
firmed on strong market inferences 
that the free wheat situation will 
tighten. Some observers foresee a 
definite shrinkage in supplies nar- 
rowing the spread between available 
grain and potential needs of both the 
export trade and the flour milling 
industry. 

Chicago May showed a decline, but 
other positions were fractionally high- 
er for the period. No barge shipments 
were made from Chicago at the end 
of the week, and many market ob- 
servers interpreted this as an indica- 
tion that sales for movement to the 
Gulf had been completed. 

Spring wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis advanced 3 to 4¢ during the 
week on the strength of the opening 
of lake navigation and availability of 
storage space in Minneapolis and 
Duluth. Spring wheat flour prices ad- 
vanced 13¢ for the period and sales 
were encouraged on the rising mar- 
ket. 

Wheat exports for the week were 
sizable. The USDA added to the 
Pakistan authorization that will per- 
mit 37 million bushels additional over 
a two-year period, and Indonesia also 
was allocated more flour. India pur- 
chased more than 2 million bu. of 
hard wheat via the Gulf and the 
USDA announced further amendment 


improvement 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 18 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1/,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Wheat Futures Pattern Erratic; 
Export Outlook Continues Good 


of an authorization issued to India 
providing for the additional purchase 
of approximately 400,009 metric tons 
wheat or flour. Japan also bought 
some west coast wheat. Uruguay was 
authorized to purchase about 8 mil- 
lion bushels extending into the new 
crop. 

Brazil looms as a strong buyer of 
wheat and Poland and Pakistan are 
expected in the market in the near 
future. 

On the weather side, moisture is 
adequate in all areas particularly in 
the spring wheat states. In the South- 
west beneficial rains have fallen 
which should loosen crusted topsoil 
and encourage more rapid plant 
growth. There were some reports of 
damage from winter hazards. 


Spring Premiums Advance 

From all reports in the cash spring 
wheat market at Minneapolis, flour 
commitments were not much im- 
proved, but some mills advised that 
their sales were a little larger dur- 
ing the past week. The opening of 
water transportation apparently lent 
price support to some grains, includ- 
ing wheat. A few buyers were badly 
in need of cash wheat and helped to 
advance the premium basis 4¢. It was 
only the cash wheat that was in de- 
mand, however, since the July option 
at Minneapolis was lower fractional- 
ly. Towards the end of the week, the 
advance in the premium had prompt- 
ed heavier country selling and sub- 
stantial to-arrive sales were reported. 
Receipts for the past week amounted 
to 611 cars, with 70 of them owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis last 
week was 14.95%, compared with 
13.90% the comparable week last 
year. 

At the close on April 14, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat through 11% protein, 
traded 4¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price; 12% protein 5¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 7¢ over, 14% protein 8@9¢ over, 
15% protein 9@11¢ over, 16% protein 
10@13¢ over, and 17% protein 11@ 
15¢ over the Minneapolis May price 
which closed on April 14 at $2.16%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 

% Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


2.25'/4 @2.27% 
2.264 @2.29'/4 
2.274 @2.31% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.20'%, 
13% protein $2.22'4, 14% protein $2.24'%4, 
15% protein $2.264, 16% protein $2.28'%4, 
17% protein $2.30%. 


Cash Wheat Prices Decline 
Cash hard winter prices at Kansas 
City lost %¢ to 1%¢ bu. last week. 
The option advanced %¢ bu. during 
the four-day week, but the premium 
structure sagged from 1¢ to 2¢. 
Demand was fairly good at the de- 
cline, but buyers displayed little ag- 
gressiveness. Mills, on the sidelines 
earlier in the week, were more domi- 
nant on the buying side as the week 
ended. 
Interior offerings continued to 
shrink, and there are some who be- 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Apr. 10-17, 
1960 
549,911 
1,475,629 
518,740 
563,592 
417,571 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo , 
Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast _ 


*Previous 
wee 
688,109 
1,481,707 
498,979 
630,441 
399,434 


13-20, 
1957 
634,761 
1,252,115 
537,985 
480,636 
279,392 


Apr. 11-18, Apr. 12-19, Apr 
1959 1958 
666,171 
1,303,809 
516,441 


549,769 
392,425 


642,080 
1,093,290 
460,300 
552,082 
319,380 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
*Revised 


3,525,443 
79.4 


..» 4,440,105 
.. «+ 73,450,403 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous Apr. 11-18, Apr. 12-19, Apr. 13-20, April 17, 
1960 


Apr. 10-17, 
1960 1959 
Northwest .. ; , 92 
Southwest cans 101 
SRN 105 
Central and S. E. . 85 
Pacific Coast .. ; 84 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 
160,450 

*209,067 
213,197 


5-day week 
capacity 


240,000 
240,000 
. 231,000 
237,000 


April 10-17 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
.. 472,750 82 
. 472,750 2 101 
... 494,500 92 
Two years ago .... 430,500 103 
Five-year average 126 
Ten-year average 113 
*Revised. 


April 10-17 . 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 


Flour 
output 
April 10-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Regrecestaiive Mills, Outside of Kansas 

ity (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
1,090,750 1,229,857 113 

... 1,090,750 *1,240,160 114 


April 10-17 
Previous week 


3,698,670 3,428,615 3,067,132 3,184,619 
79.4 75 75 75 

4,658,275 

69,010,298 


Crop year flour production 
uly | to 
April 18, 
1959 
30,308,937 
58,941,613 
22,762,153 
24,215,759 
17,953,649 


154,182,111 





1958 1957 
96 95 
83 95 
97 113 
97 86 
89 79 


92 91 


29,784,411 
61,404,355 
21,419,226 
25,758,019 
19.626.866 


157,992,877 





Year ago .. 1,068,800 1,079,798 101 
Two years ago ...1,032,000 900,565 87 
Five-year average ... sebas 135 
Ten-year average 121 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 522,000 


Flour 
output 


518,740 
498,979 
516,441 
460,300 


April 10-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 

capacity 
672,260 

. 672,260 

643,750 

570,250 


% ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 


563,592 
*629,441 
549,769 
552,082 


April 10-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
466,500 417,571 89 
. 466,500 *399,434 86 


466,500 392,425 84 
315,000 279,392 89 


April 10-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
*Revised. 





lieve a shortage of free wheat is pos- 
sible. Processors and merchandisers, 
however, seemed confident of their 
ability to secure supplies as they need 
them. Mills have their needs well 
covered for sometime ahead because 
of the stocks they acquired last 
month during loan redemptions. 


Receipts at Kansas City totaled 
753 cars in four days last week, com- 
pared with 918 the previous week and 
838 a year ago. About 73 cars of 
wheat were sold. 


Premiums declined the greatest on 
the low side of the 12% and higher 
protein grain and on the high side of 
ordinary wheat. They were quoted 
April 14 as follows: Ordinary 5¢ over 
the basic May option of $2.02%, 
11.50% protein 5@6%¢ over, 12% 
74%4@10¢, 12.50% protein 8%@12¢, 
13% protein 914% @14¢, 13.50% protein 


10% @15¢ and 14% protein 11% @16¢ 
over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


Dark $2.07@2.22'2 


! 
2 
a 
.4 
| 
2 
3 


4 2.04@2.05 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling April 18 at $2.43@2.44 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.31 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
light. 











Kansas Wheat Festival 





Millers, Bakers, Growers to Tour 


Wheat Fields of Kansas May 25-26 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
nual get-together of 
winter wheat millers and wheat 
growers will occur in this famous 
town of the Old West May 25-26. 


The an- 
bakers, hard 


The executive committee of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
under the chairmanship of Earl F. 


Cross, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, met here last week and 
made plans for the outing that annu- 
ally brings important bakers from 
all over the country into Kansas 
wheat fields to get an idea of what 
the new crop looks like. 

Even more than in previous years, 
the event will be aimed at attract- 
ing a greater number of wheat pro- 


ducers so that they can learn first 
hand from bakers and millers the 
importance of growing the right 


type of wheat. It will be called the 
Kansas Wheat Festival. The Dodge 
City Chamber of Commerce is co- 
operating with the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. ia sponsoring the 
festival. 

A chartered plane will leave from 
Kansas City at 9 a.m. Wednesday, 
May 25, in time to get millers and 
bakers to Dodge City for a special 
luncheon. That afternoon the group 
will tour wheat fields and interesting 
historical spots in the area. 

In the evening, dinner will be 
served in the Dodge City auditorium 
for farmers as well as for the mill- 
ers and bakers. There will be enter- 
tainment following the dinner, then 
a program sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., followed 
by more entertainment. 

Chartered Plane 

The morning of Thursday, May 26, 
will start with a _ miller-baker 
“brunch.” The program of talks will 


conclude in time for those return- 
ing to Kansas City to catch the char- 
tered plane leaving around noon. 

Program details for both the eve- 
ning and morning sessions will be 
announced later. 

Invitations will be going out to 
millers and bakers around the end of 
April. Return cards will permit the 
committee to make all necessary 
transportation arrangements from 
Kansas City and hotel reservations 
in Dodge City. 


——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GMI to Repeat 


Cereal Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., is following up last year’s $250,- 
000 breakfast cereal sweepstakes with 
another promotion featuring new 
cars as top prizes and tying together 
all nine of its ready-to-eat brands. 

Again featuring a General Motors 
car, General Mills is giving away 72 
new Corvairs as first prizes, 180 gaso- 
line-powered kids’ miniature Cor- 
vettes for second and 9,000 scale 
model Chevrolet convertibles for 
third. 

Last year the prizes, designed to 
appeal to both adults and youngsters, 
were 32 new Pontiacs, 800 Vanguard 
miniatures and 8,000 scale models. 

The 1960 promotion will follow the 
1959 pattern with separate sweep- 
stakes for each of the following cer- 
eals—Cheerios, Wheaties, Corn Kix, 
Trix, Jets, Cocoa Puffs, Hi-Pro, Pick- 
A-Pack and Frosty O’s. 

There will be four prize drawings 
for each brand, the first one May 16, 
the last one July 25, plus a special 
drawing Oct. 3 for a $1,000 prize for 
entries received after July 25. 
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RECOGNIZED FOR SERVICE—The American Beauty Macaroni Co., Kansas 
City, recently gave recognition to veteran members of its company and the 
industry which they served at a special dinner. Honored guest of the evening 
was W. B. Berkowitz, second from the right, sales associate with American 
Beauty. Mr. Berkowitz started with the firm at the age of 16, and has been 
with it 43 years. Ralph Sarli, American Beauty vice president and general 
sales manager, second from the left, presented Mr. Berkowitz with a gold 
pin, honoring him as the company’s oldest employee. Twenty-year pins were 
awarded to Louis R. Means, Oklahoma City manager, at the right, and Henry 
Duni, Kansas City unit manager, at the left, 





FAS Administrator 
Will Address Seaway 


Session in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Max Myers, 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 


cultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will discuss significance 
of the U.S. agricultural export sit- 
uation as regards Duluth-Superior at 
a meeting here April 29. Dr. Myers 
will be one of the speakers at the 
Duluth-Superior Seaway Shipping 
and World Trade Conference sched- 
uled at the Leamington Hotel. 

The conference will be sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Area Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with sever- 
al organizations. These will include 
the Duluth Port Authority, the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Association of Com- 
merce, Superior Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, the Minnesota World 
Trade Assn., the Greater South Da- 
kota Assn., the Greater North Dakota 
Assn., and civic and commerce groups 
from a number of Minnesota com- 
munities. 

Invitations to attend have been ac- 
cepted by key administrative repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corp., the British 
Consulate and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, along with in- 
dividuals from Winnipeg, the Inter- 
national Duluth Seaport Corp. and a 
number of rail, truck and water car- 
riers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Sunshine Answers 
FTC Allegations 


Of Discrimination 


WASHINGTON Declaring its 
challenged discounts are a good faith 
meeting of competition, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y.. 
has denied Federal Trade Commission 
allegations of unlawfully charging 
competing retail customers different 
prices. 

The FTC’s complaint of last Dec. 22 
alleged Sunshine gives four typical 
Cleveland, Ohio, chain store custo- 
mers 5% volume plus 2% cash dis- 
counts on “Krun-Chee” potato chips 
but does not offer them to all other 
competing customers. 

Defending these lower prices to the 
four chains, the answer asserts they 
“were reduced in good faith to meet 
equally low prices of the respondent’s 
competitors in the sale of potato 
chips in the Cleveland market area.” 

Sunshine denies the FTC’s charge 
that these price differentials may re- 
sult in a substantial lessening of com- 
petition or tendency toward mono- 
poly. 

It asks dismissal of the complaint. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Robert S. Owens, 
Retired Russell-Miller 


Vice President, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert S. 
Owens, 60, retired vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co here, 
died recently in Perham, Minn. 

Mr. Owens had been in charge of 
terminal elevators and merchandising 
for Russell-Miller and served on its 
board of directors. 

He had been living since his re- 
tirement last June in Yuma, Ariz., 
but had a summer home in Perham. 

He was also on the board of Shrin- 
ers Hospital for Crippled Children. 

Survivors include his wife, a son, 
a daughter and a sister, 
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Paul C. Guignon 


Paul Guignon Named 
To Anheuser-Busch 


Vice Presidency 


ST. LOUIS—Paul C. Guignon has 
been appointed divisional vice presi- 
dent of bakery products sales for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., it was announced 
by August A. Busch, Jr., president. 

“Mr. Guignon has done an out- 
standing job for the company in bak- 
ery products sales and the manage- 
ment recognized his ability and per- 
formance by elevating him to the po- 
sition of divisional vice president,”’ 
Mr. Busch said in making the an- 
nouncement. 

1931 

Mr. Guignon has been with An- 
heuser-Busch since 1931 and has been 
in charge of bakery products sales 
since 1954. He is married, has five 
children and lives at 44 Orchard Ave., 
in Webster Groves, Mo. 

Mr. Busch also announced that Ar- 
thur E. Weber, formerly general 
manager of the yeast and corn prod- 
ucts dvision was retiring. He has 
been with Anheuser-Busch since 1925. 

Carl E. Witter was appointed to 
the position of a divisional vice pres- 
ident, production, for the yeast and 
corn products division. 


Since 





Carl E. Witter 
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bon VES Oe thas ibctes . 


New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
... but they will light up your brand and your sales ........ 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 


Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 


burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- 
ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— 


Where 
flexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 
are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 e@ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Australia Faces 


Wheat Export 
Subsidizin 
g 

MELBOURNE—For the first time 
since establishment of Australia’s 
wheat stabilization scheme in 1948, 
the Commonwealth government this 
year is faced with the necessity of 
subsidizing wheat exports at Com- 
monwealth treasury expense 

Reasons given are: 
of 3.7¢ to $1.66 bu. f.o.r. Australian 
ports in the guaranteed price paid 
growers for this season’s crop; (2) 
lower world wheat market prices and 
(3) near-exhaustion of the Wheat 
Price Stabilization Fund. 

Australian wheat growers must de- 
liver their crop to the wheat board 
for marketing. The guaranteed price 
is paid for all wheat sold for domestic 
use, and for up to 100 million bushels 
exported. In years when the price ob- 
tained for exported wheat exceeds 
the guaranteed price, the grower pays 
a proportion of the difference into a 
wheat stabilization fund. When the 
export price is less, the fund is drawn 
upon to offset the difference. The law 
limits this fund to a total of $448 
million 

The wheat board 
that its Dec. 1, 1959, carryover was 
65.2 million bushels and that deliv- 
eries from the 1959 crop to the 1959- 
60 pool (No. 23) were expected to 
total at least 160 million bushels, giv- 
ing it a supply of 225.2 million bush- 


(1) an increase 


has announced 
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els. Deducting 57 million bushels as 
the share of deliveries from the 1959 
crop toward domestic requirements, 
estimated at a total of about 70 mil- 
lion bushels, leaves 103 million bush- 
els in pool No. 23 for export or carry- 
over. 
Current Basis 

On the basis of current export 
prices, the disparity between the 
guaranteed price of $1.66 bu. and the 
expected average export price during 
1959-60 (December-November) will 
amount to about 16.8¢ a bu. This 
would represent a loss to the wheat 
board of $16.8 million on exports of 
100 million bushels, the maximum ex- 
ports for which the guaranteed price 
is applicable. Since no more than $5.6 
million is expected to be available in 
the stabilization fund to cover losses 
on exports from the 1959-60 pool, the 
balance of $11.2 million would have 
to be paid out of the Commonwealth 
treasury as a government subsidy 


BREAD S THE STarF 


WHEAT PRICES UP 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Mid-March 
prices received by Kansas farmers for 
wheat increased 4¢ bu. from a month 
earlier and were 9¢ above last year, 
according to the Kansas Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. The 
March 15 average price was $1.86 bu., 
higher than for any month since May, 
1958. Kansas wheat prices were 4¢ 
above the U.S. average but 1¢ bu 
below the average for the West North 
Central States. 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Indonesia to Receive 
Additional Flour 
Under PL 480 


W ASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has amended a 
previous wheat flour procurement 
authorization to Indonesia, No. 34-22, 
to provide an additional 10,000 metric 
tons to be financed under Title I of 
Public Law 480. 

The exclusions previously set forth 
for flour milled from durum wheat 
or subclasses of durum are continued. 
This amended authorization extends 
the contracting period and delivery 
dates to May 31 and June 30, 1960, 
respectively. 
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ADM Affiliate Official 


Dies in Auto Accident 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO—James 
V. Mayhall, sales manager for In- 
dustrial Pecuaria, S.A., a Mexico feed 
manufacturing operation affiliated 
with Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, was killed recently in an 
accident involving two vehicles and 
two trains. 

Another ADM worker, Reidar V. 
Arneson, was injured in the same ac- 
cident. Mr. Arneson, who has been 
with the engineering department of 
ADM since 1950, was assigned as a 
production engineer with the Mexican 
affiliate in 1957. 

Mexican police said a panel truck 
was struck by a passenger train at a 
grade crossing and thrown against a 
station wagon, which was pushed by 
the impact into the path of a second 
train. No report has been given as 
to which vehicle the two victims were 
riding in. 

Mr. Mayhall, 40, had taken the 
Mexico City assignment only last 
November. Before joining ADM last 
year, Mr. Mayhall had been general 
manager of the feed division of Mc- 
Cabe Co., Minneapolis, and manager 
of the feed division of Farmers Un- 
ion Grain Terminal Assn., Minneapo- 
lis. Before joining McCabe, he was 
associated with Union National Mill- 
ing and Dover Milling Co., both of 
Ohio. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Mayhall was 


graduated from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
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COLORED DYE URGED TO 
IDENTIFY TREATED 
SEED WHEAT 


CHICAGO—A resolution that all 
mercurial fungicides used for treat- 
ment of seed wheat incorporate the 
addition of dyes to color the grain 
and make it readily identifiable and 
distinguishable from untreated wheat 
has been adopted by the technical 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation. The resolution 
has been agreed to unanimously by 
the MNF executive committee. The 
technical advisory group also urged 
that any action necessary to imple- 
ment the recommendation be taken, 
adding that steps to do just that are 
now being urged. Its resolution was 
prompted by recognition of the fact 
that evidence persists, despite wide- 
spread efforts to publicize the situa- 
tion, that seed wheat treated with 
mercurial fungicides is being directed 
toward food and feed channels. Be- 
cause these mercury-containing com- 
pounds are toxic, they should not re- 
main on food or feed. 





NORWAY ACREAGE 
OSLO — According to preliminary 
figures published in connection with 
the agricultural census taken in Nor- 
way on June 20, 1959, wheat acreage 
has fallen by 72% from 77,070 acres 
in 1949 to 21,550 in 1959. Total acre- 
age in grain, however, has risen from 
378,805 acres to 521,125 acres since 
the 1949 census, mainly as the result 
of a 212% increase in barley acreage 

to the present 312,000 acres. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














POLAR BEAR 


FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker can have peace of mind 
when he is baking POLAR BEAR 
flour. His security results from know- 
ing that his flour is top quality always, 
based on a careful selection of the 
finest wheats and a scientific milling 
technique that makes the most of this 
wheat superiority. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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R. W. Massey 


APPOINTMENT—R. W. Massey has 
been appointed purchasing agent at 
Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
in an announcement by Ogden A. 
Geilfuss, president. A 10-year com- 
pany veteran, Mr. Massey joined 
Southern as a sales supervisor at its 
Jacksonville, Fla., plant, where he 
was promoted to sales manager in 
1954. Two years later he was named 
assistant purchasing agent in South- 
ern’s general office. Mr. Massey be- 
gan his baking industry career in 
Thomasville, Ga. 





ADM Elevator Closed 
Temporarily by Fire 


FREDONIA, KANSAS—A fire at 
the Archer- Daniels- Midland Co. 
grain elevator here April 12 com- 
pletely destroyed the wooden head- 
house and will keep the elevator out 
of operation for 30-60 days. 

The blaze started at 2:30 a.m. from 
an unknown cause, company officials 
said. The 950,000-bu. steel and con- 
crete elevator contained approximate- 
ly 867,000 bu. of wheat. Fire did 
not get into the bins so it was not 
known to what extent the contents 


were damaged from the overhead 
heat. 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Sterling Drug Reports 
Record High Profits 


NEW YORK—tThe best year in its 
history was recorded in 1959 by Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and consolidated sub- 
sidiaries as profits, sales and divi- 
dends attained record levels, accord- 
ing to the annual report mailed to 
stockholders. 


Net profit for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1959, was $20,990,226 or almost 
10% over the $19,148,880 reported a 
year ago. Net earnings were equiva- 
lent to $2.65 per share, compared 
with $2.42 per share in 1958. Earn- 
ings before taxes were $42,890,226, 
compared with $37,348,880 a year 
ago. 

Net sales of the company and con- 
solidated subsidiaries were $209,247,- 
000, an increase of 5.8% over sales 
of $197,789,000 in 1958. Total sales, 
including sales of the company’s units 
in South America, which are not re- 
flected in the consolidated statement, 
were $228,853,000, compared with 
$215,844,000 in 1958. 

Net 1959 sales (including non-con- 
solidated sales in South America) 
of medicinal preparations totaled 
$103,708,000 for proprietary products 
advertised to the public and $77,027,- 
000 for pharmaceutical specialties; 
industrial products totaled $27,503,- 
000, and other consumer products to- 
taled $20,615,000. 
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BUILDING DESTROYED 

SALINA, KANSAS — Fire de- 
stroyed the Grain Belt Supply Co. 
building two miles north of here, with 
loss estimated at $450,000. O. L. Dan- 
iels, Salina, and Sherman Sampson 
and Darwin Sampson, Wichita, own- 
ers, said they hope to be back in 
business by the end of the year. The 
firm manufactures grain - handling 
equipment. 
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F. H. Peavey & Co. 
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‘HEAR ABOUT 


Mme 
GRAIN 


FUMIGANTS ?° 
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“Make just about every fumigant you're 
likely to use. Been in the business for 


years...used to call 'em Westvaco Grain 
Fumigants.” a 


. v 

7 

fi 

“You probably use 'em. FMC sells their 


fumigant mostly through local distributors 
who use private labels.” 


“Never knew F MC made fumigants. Thought 
they made pesticides and farm equipment.” 


“Why’s that?” 


“Figure local people can give us faster 
service and recommend formulations, dos- 
ages and application methods to suit our 
specific conditions. Saves us money, too.” 


tT ; 
A444 


r 4 
“Good thinking! I'll ask my distributor ‘ 
about F MC Grain Fumigants today!” 


If you want a grain fumigant... 


that’s backed by the research and resources of a 
major chemical producer... 


with a diversified line to meet every requirement... 


and sold through local suppliers familiar with your 
special needs... 


write us for the name of the distributor in your area! 


Putting tdeas te Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Chlior-Alkali Division 


General Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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WFI Makes Staff Srnensky, a graduate of the Univer- Kansas Plans Larger erage of 4,692,000 acres. Kansas 
‘ sity of Chicago who has been with re farmers are planning to plant the 
Appointments, New a ae —— 10 years, a Feed Grain Acreage largest corn acreage since 1954. The 
a - veen named executive assistant. She ONE é : > On70 eas 
Alignment of Duties now supervises clerical personnel and TOPEKA, KANSAS — Total Kan- nena . nctagoae of SATS 00 - res 
. m:n om , . correspondence. Miss Diane Kloeck- sas acreage of major feed grains, in- ” 3% above plantings last year but 
CHICAGO-The Wheat Flour In- cee ‘ ; page OFT ’% below average. Oats seedings are 
ner has been appointed as assistant, cluding sorghum, corn, oats and bar- : : sayh 
and realignments of its staff and as- department of distribution. ley, is expected to total 9,098,000 eupantes to Ue recused substantially, 
signments. At full complement, the institute 
In home economics, Margot Cope- plans to have another home econo- 
land. former food editor, has been ist assigned in the medical-dental- 
moved up as director of home eco- Public health program to handle part 
nomics, a position vacant since the of the responsibilities formerly car- 
resignation last year of Miss Ruth ried by Mrs. Rae Theimer, 
Behnke. Miss Copeland has had expe- 
rience in nutrition and new product 
research, community organization 
and publicity. She holds a master’s 
degree in nutrition from Iowa State 
University 


stitute has anounced several changes 


totaling 691,000 acres compared with 
843,000 acres in 1959 and a 10-year 
average of 1,205,000 acres. The acre- 

The intended acreage of sorghum age of barley sown last fall plus in- 
to be planted for all purposes at’ tended spring seedings totals 1,051,- 
5,284,000 acres is 2% more than the 000 acres, the largest since 1943. This 
recently 1959 plantings of 5,180,000 acres and’ will be an 8% increase over last year 
resigned 13% above the 10-year (1949-58) av- and nearly twice the 1949-58 average 


acres, 1% more than the 9,008,000 
acres planted last year. 





Miss Phyllis Spencer has joined 
the staff as director of the testing 
kitchen succeeding Mrs Kathryn 
Adams. Miss Spencer is a graduate 
of Utah State Agricultural College 
and served her dietetic internsh'p at 
the University of Oregon’s medical 
school. She came to WFI from the 
bureau of lunchrooms, Chicago board 
of education 

Mrs. Virginia Wirtz, with WFI a 
number of years, has been named 
self-rising products specialist 

In editorial services, Mrs. Dorothy 
Marston, a graduate of Iowa State 
has been advanced from associate 
food editor to food editor. Miss Ione 
Lant, a University of Illinos home 
economist, has been named as asso- 
ciate food editor 

Administratively, Mrs. Mildred 





Your Horoscope 


“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four” ... crackles the voice with 


TAURUS confidence as another relieved How Stan Hilliard helps 


Whether you were born under baker learns ... 


Taurus, Aries, Leo or a group ee aa make Commander Larabee 
medical insurance plan... you'll ' j 

find the New MILLER helpful, d ; 

practical, thorough, reliable, in- 


cisive, discerning, comprehen- 


sive, alert, lucid, concise and ie il 
perky BY . 
Watch for it in July! Bi, an 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
Desire PA, a “Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
ee Sewatnotarene fe se > ; says Stan Hilliard. ‘“The baker likes a traffic man who 

( gp tic aage bh, 0 le gga ! : 4 thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 

a eee : a As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
7 ‘ ag sting nt years of experience have taught him where 

P : : to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. = . needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 





























Kansas City, Mo. “Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 


4 “just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS y = = 4 Stan sells service by producing it .. . by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
: , ; the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
THE NEW CENTURY C0 work the trains and yards. 

. ~ 2 “Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “‘a 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tI. ‘ Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
Producers of keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 

mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 




















SOMMAN DER 
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Kroger’s 12-Week 
Net Income 
Shows Drop 


CINCINNATI The 
reported after-tax net income for the 
12 weeks ended March 26, 1960, of 
$5,191,216, a decrease of $687,505 
from net income for the correspond- 


Kroger Co 


ing period of 1959. Provision for fed- 
eral income taxes totaled $5,625,206 

Net income was 
share of common 


12¢ a 
com- 


equal to 
stock. This 
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pared with 48¢ a share for the like 
period of 1959. 

Sales for the first 12 weeks of 1960 
totaled $424,939,939, a decrease of 
$5,683,730 from sales of the 1959 first 
quarter. 

Hall, Kroger president, 
that declines have 
been concentrated in certain areas, 
particularly those affected by severe 
weather and by local labor 
“The sales trend has 
been more favorable in recent 
weeks,” he pointed out, adding that 
the outlook is optimistic for the year. 


Joseph B 


explained sales 


winter 
disturbances. 


Sales for the third four-week peri 
od, ended March 21, totaled $143,297,- 
254, a decrease of $1,495573 
sales of $144,792,827 for the 
period in 1959 


from 


Average number of 
eration during the third period was 
1,386, compared to 1,425 during the 
1959 third period 


A quarterly 


stores in op 


dividend of 27%2¢ a 
share on common stock of the Kroge1 
Co. the 
the board of directors. The dividend 


was declared at meeting of 


is payable June 1, 1960, to shareown- 
ers of record as of April 29, 1960 
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“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


‘“‘With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 
to keep track of, we rely heavily on staff reports 
for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
. with the knowledge and dedication it 


team .. 
takes to earn a baker’s trust.” 


LARABEE 


Sout 
CAFY 
LDIMT 8 


% 


_— ADM40i3 


LIWT. S2denca2 « 


authority, too,’”’ says Stan. ‘“Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.” 


‘Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 


“On the job 


lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.” 


Fiat in Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 


same 
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NAFD Convention, 
Program Plans 
Announced 


NEW YORK—Program plans for 
the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors, 
to be held May 20-22 in conjunction 
with the 50th anniversary of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, have been announced. 

Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
treasurer, reports that highlights of 
the program, which will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, include the 
president's annual report; an open 
forum on problems of the flour dis- 
tributors; a panel discussion on “The 
Past, the Present and the Road Ahead 
for the Flour Distributor,” and com- 
mittee reports 


secretary- 


So ‘ial 
annual 
party. 

“This is a convention that no flour 
min can afford to miss,’ said John 
W. Crumbling, president of NAFD. 
“The program that has been prepared 
will have food for thought, discussion 
and action for months after the affair 
has passed.” 


include the 
and cocktail 


will 
dance 


highlights 
dinner 


Ernest Brehm, first vice president, 
acknowledged the work of the com- 
mitteemen handling the convention 
arrangements with special credit to: 
C. Metzendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., 
Perth Amboy, N.J.; Walter J. Stock- 
man, Standard Milling Co., New 
York; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, and George 
R. Fenster, Consolidated Flour Corp., 
New York. 
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St. Regis Paper Files 
Stock Statement 


NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co. 
has filed with a Securities and Ex- 
change Commission a_ registration 
statement relative to the issuance of 
St. Regis common stock to be offered 
in exchange for outstanding shares of 
common stock of Howard Paper 
Mills, Inc. which was incorporated in 
1897 under the laws of the state of 
Ohio. 

The proposed offer would provide 
that if the exchange offer is declared 
effective, a maximum of 294,042 
shares of St. Regis common stock 
would be issued on the basis of forty- 
two hundredths (.42) of a share of 

t. Regis common stock for each 

» of common stock of Howard. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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Oilseed Meal Exports 
And Stocks Increased 


WASHINGTON—Total production 
of five major oilseed meals during 
October-February was 5,805,800 tons, 
5% above a year earlier, but more 
of the production has gone into in- 
creased exports and stocks, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Domestic these 
meals—nearly 5.2 million tons—dur- 
ing the five-month period was about 
5% less than in the same 1958-59 pe- 
riod. Exports in October-January to- 
taled 481,000 tons, more than twice 
the quantity exported during the 
same period of 1958-59. Stocks on 
March 1 of 302,800 tons were 104,- 
100 above those of March 1, 1959. 

Oilseed meal imports have been 
small this year, totaling only 16,600 


consumption of 


Standard Milling Co. 


Millers of 
Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
Bakery Flours 
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tons during October-January, less 
than a fourth of total tonnage im- 
ported a year earlier. 

Soybean meal production during 
October - February amounted to 
3,944,000 tons, 3% less than the 
4,046,900 tons produced in the same 
months of 1958-59. Production of cot- 
tonseed meal totaled 1,601,000 tons 
during October-February, up by 21% 
from the same period of 1958-59. Do- 
mestic use of linseed meal was only 
about half as great as a year earlier, 
reflecting slightly smaller production 
and heavy exports. 
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AUSTRALIAN HARVEST 

OTTAWA—Latest reports indicate 
that Australia’s recently completed 
wheat harvest totaled 190 million 
bushels. This is 12% below the large 
1958 crop of 215 million bushels, but 
it is reported to be of excellent 
quality. Total area in wheat was 11.5 
million acres, 1.1 million higher than 
1958, but yields were decreased 
sharply. Carryover from the near- 
record 1958 crop was large, bringing 
supplies for 1959-60 to a higher level 
than for the past three seasons. Esti- 
mated supplies of 258 million bushels 
this season provide about 185 million 
bushels over domestic requirements 
for the season ending Nov. 30, 1960. 
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‘EASY, TENDERFOOT’—One of the 
eight top General Mills, Inc., sales- 
men who won a trip to Hollywood 
was James P. Brooks, Pine Moun- 
tain, Ga. Not only was Mr. Brooks 
“quicker on the draw” than other 
salesmen in the contest, it appears 
he also “got the drop” on TV’s Wyatt 
Earp. 


Eight GMI Salesmen 
Travel to Hollywood, 
Face Wyatt Earp 


MINNEAPOLIS—HEight top Gener- 
al Mills salesmen portray roles on the 
May 24 Wyatt Earp television pro- 
gram because they were “quicker on 
the draw’ than their fellow sales- 
men in a recent sales contest. An ap- 
pearance was also made on the Wy- 
att Earp show April 12. 

A total of 633 company salesmen 
entered the “On to Hollywood Con- 
test” to promote the sales of baking 
mix. The winning 
picked on the basis of their mer- 
chandising and sales efforts for a 
two-month period. 

Selected by their regional 
managers they became 
a trip to Hollywood 
Island. 

The eight winning salesmen were 
R. F. Denhard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; No- 
ble N. Shafer, Williston, N.D.; Har- 
old Fine, Chicago, IIll.; Ralph F. 
Sharp, Hazelton, Pa.; G. M. White, 
Memphis, Tenn.; James P. Brooks, 
Pine Mountain, Ga.; Stanley James, 
Canton, Ohio, and Jerry Wilkerson, 
Fair Oaks, Cal. 

While in Hollywood, the salesmen 
and their wives spent a day on the 
Wyatt Earp set. The salesmen were 
given speaking parts in two Earp pro- 


salesmen were 


sales 
eligible for 
and Catalina 
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ductions entitled “John Clum 
Fighting Editor” and “My Enemy 
John Rehan.” 

Robert L. 


ager for 


Réck, promotion man- 
baking mixes, said, ‘The 
boys did such a wonderful job that 
we were afraid they were going to 
make a career out of acting.” 

Besides visiting the Wyatt Earp 
lot, the salesmen and their wives 
toured Hollywood and spent two days 
at Catalina. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Grain Loading Record 
Set in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Grain han- 
dlers and longshoremen at Terminal 
No. 4, established a new grain load- 
ing record when they poured 8,716 
short tons, or 290,533 bu. of wheat 
into the holds of the American tank- 
er Almena in a 7-hour working day, 
according to Harry Starr, Pacific 
Coast regional superintendent of Car- 
gill, Inc. 

Mr. Starr said the record was the 
best he had ever heard of on the 
West Coast. 

“It was the result of excellent 
equipment, an experienced crew, and 
a ship that could take the grain as 
fast as we poured it to her,” he said. 

The Almena is a standard T-2 tank- 
er built at Sausalito, Cal., in 1945, 
originally named Whittier Hills. She 
is owned by Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., and General 
Steamship Corp., Ltd., are her agents 
in Portland. 

The vessel has sailed for Bombay, 
India, with 15,700 long tons, or 
588,750 bu. of wheat. 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
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KANSAS DIAMOND 
The Perfect Bakery Flour 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices Denver, Colorad 








entenmal mitts, inc. ) 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 
® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 


© New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 


© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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Experts Discuss Role of Agricultural 
Chemicals in Production of Food 


URBANA, ILL.—“It takes at least 
5 years of extensive testing and costs 
at least a million dollars to put a new 
agricultural chemical on the market.” 
Dr. Thomas H. Jukes, chemist at 
American Cyanamid Co., made this 
comment recently before a University 
of Illinois Farm and Home Festival 
audience. 

Dr. Jukes said that the health and 
vigor of Americans are a tribute to 
the role this research plays in pro- 
tecting the nation’s food supply. 

Speaking along the same lines, Dr. 
George C. Decker, University of Illi- 
nois entomologist, said that the aver- 
age citizen takes our bountiful food 
supply more or less for granted. 

“Few Americans realize the impor- 
tant role pesticides and other chemi- 
cals play in maintaining our high 
standard of living,” he said, “And if 
the use of chemicals were banned 
tomorrow, the yield of many crops 
would be reduced 10 to 90%.” 

Dr. Jukes, in discussing amino- 
triazole, the weed killer of recent 
cranberry fame, said many chemists 
believe its danger to the public is 
negligible. 

“The amount of aminotriazole in 
cranberries that were sprayed with 
the chemical was only a minute frac- 
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—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











tion of the amount needed to produce 
a meesurable effect on humans,” he 
said. “In fact, many pathologists 
doubt that aminotriazole is even can- 
cerous to rats.” 

Dr. Decker spoke of the cranberry 
incident, too. “It involved minor 
error in judgment and misuse,” he 
said, “but none has posed a real 
public health hazard.” 

Dr. Decker estimated that the de- 
struction caused by agricultural pests 
range somewhere between $8 and $15 
billion annually. 

“T know of no other group of chem- 
ical or mechanical tools used by so 
many different people under so many 
diverse conditions that comes even 
close to the safety record established 
in the field of pesticide usage,” he 
said. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. E. Kelley Assumes 
New Sales Post 


MONTREAL—P. E. Kelley has as- 
sumed the post of sales promotion 
manager, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and will report directly to F. H. 
Mount, vice president, marketing. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Kingston, 
Ont. He was graduated from Queen’s 
University in 1949. 

His business career began in 1949 
as assistant advertising manager with 
the Hudson's Bay Co., Winnipeg. In 
1952 he joined Molson’s Brewery, 
Ltd., at Montreal and served in ad- 
vertising and merchandising capaci- 
ties until 1954, when he became ex- 
port sales manager. His sales terri- 
tory comprised all of Canada, with 
the exception of Quebec and Ontario, 
plus nine states of the U.S. 

In his new position Mr. Kelley will 
conduct market research studies and 
perform other sales promotional du 
ties. 


Thermoputer Corp. Is 


Formed in Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS — Formation of 
Thermoputer Corp. as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Leyghton-Paige 
Corp. has been announced by Clark 
E. Johnson, Jr., president of Leygh- 
ton-Paige. 

Thermoputer will manufacture and 
install temperature and humidity in- 
dicating systems for grain storage 
facilities on a nationwide basis. 

Herbert Dalglish, St. Paul, former- 
ly president of one of the companies 
in this field and who holds patents 
in the field of temperature and hu- 
midity measurement, telemetering 
and indicating, has joined the new 
firm as vice president and sales man- 
ager. 
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In addition to protection of grain 
in storage, Thermoputer Corp. will 
use the temperature sensing devices 
in conjunction with the smoke de- 
tector made by Leyghton-Paige Corp. 
as a complete package installation in 
industrial plants. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
LAMAR, COLO. 
been awarded for construction of a 
200,000-bu. elevator here for South- 
eastern Colorado Co-op, which head- 
quarters in Holly. The branch is be- 
ing financed by sale of memberships 
and certificates of indebtedness to 
farmers in the area. Dwight Gaston, 
manager, said 187 members in the 
Lamar area have been secured. Tar- 
get date for completion is June 15. 


Contract has 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Ary flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


in 1912 
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W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a millina 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 


BA 1-2006 
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KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 


35,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY 
15,000,000 BU. STORAGE 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
ATCHISON, MCPHERSON 
AND TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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MARKETING REPORT—Progress in developing world wheat markets was 
reported to members of Congress and key government officials at the second 
annual Congressional Dinner, jointly sponsored by the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Association and Western Wheat Associates, in Wash- 
ington. On the program, left to right, were Clifford R. Hope, president, Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development Assn.; Rep. Carl Albert of Oklahoma; 
Rep. Gracie Bowers Pfost of Idaho; Otto Amen, president of Western Wheat 
Associates, and Clarence L. Miller, assistant secretary of agriculture. The two 
regional groups are controlled and financed by wheat grower organizations 


and commissions in Kansas, 


Nebraska, 


Colorado, Idaho, Washington and 


Oregon. They are attempting to expand the world markets for U.S. wheat. 





To Market Banner 
Bakery Equipment 


CHICAGO Negotiations have 
been completed between the National 
Glaco-Chemical Corp. (a subsidiary 
of Ekco Products Co.), and Banner 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


To insure uniformity 


Metals, Inc., in Los Angeles, where- 
by the Ekco Transportray division of 
National Glaco becomes exclusive 
sales representative for Banner’s line 
of bakery delivery and _ handling 
equipment. 

John Gray, Ekco Transportray di- 
vision manager, announced that the 
new arrangement enables his division 
to offer an all-wire bakery delivery 
system in addition to the firm’s tubu- 
lar steel and magnesium products. 

Under terms of the agreement, Na- 
tional Glaco is the sole selling agent 
of both Banner and Ekco Transpor- 
tray delivery systems. However, Ban- 
ner will manufacture both delivery 
lines with the exception of Ekco’s 
magnesium delivery cart and tubular 
steel supermarket storage rack, for 
the 11 western states of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming as well as 
Hawaii and Alaska. Glaco will man- 
ufacture both lines for the remain- 
ing 37 states. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire —— 
GRAIN MAN DIES 

BESSEMER, ALA.—Ralph L. 
Bradley, president of the Bradley 
Grain & Wholesale Grocery Co., died 
enroute to a hospital after becoming 
ill at his office. 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Scholarship Registry 
Period Ends May 1 
For New Englanders 


BOSTON—-May 1 is the last day for 
applications from young New Eng- 
land bakers for the Sands Memorial 
Scholarship of $1,000 entitling the : 
winner to free tuition and expenses to be held June 5-9 at the Baker 
at a professional trade baking school Hotel, Dallas 
such as the William Hood Dunwoody Harold Clark, Hartford, Conn., of 
Industrial Institute in Minneapolis the Connecticut Food & Drug Com- 
and the American Institute of Baking mission and president of the asso- 
in Chicago ciation, announced that the confer- 
ence will also hear expert discussions 
of current developments in connec 
tion with the food additives and colo: 
amendments. 

The association is the professional 
society of food and drug enforcement 
officers in all levels of government 
—federal, state and municipal. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Secretary Flemming 


To Address Officials 


DALLAS, TEXAS Arthur 5S. 
Flemming, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, will head the list 
of speakers at the 64th annual na- 
tional conference of the Association 
of Food & Drug Officials of the U.S 


Awarded annually by Sands, Tay- 
lor & Wood Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
from whom applications may _ be 
secured, the scholarship is given to 
the young baker who shows the most 
promise of contributing leadership 
to the baking industry in New Eng- 
land 





Applications must be from young 
men between 20 and 30, living in New 
England, who have completed a high 
school education and who _ have 
worked for at least one year in some 
phase of the baking industry in New 
England, such as a retail or whole- 
sale bakery, or a restaurant or in- 
stitution which bakes its own prod 
ucts. 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 


housewife. 


The board of judges comprises pro- 
fessionally qualified business and bak- 
ery leaders of the New England area 
who act completely independently of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. in making 
their decision. 
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Chicago’s most convenient hotel...steps from 
all shopping, theatres, Lake Michigan, 
downtown business, many places of interest. 
1501 smartly appointed rooms with radio, 
year-around weather conditioning. 

Television. Garage Parking. No Charge 

for children, 12 years or under, 
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What does it take to make uniform 
flour? The right kind of wheat for one 
thing. And good breeding is important 
when it comes to wheat. Pillsbury works 
with wheat breeders in a continuing 
effort to develop better wheat. New 
varieties are tested in Pillsbury’s experi- 
mental mill. Only the best performers are 


recommended for commercial planting. 
And from early June until the Canadian 
harvest is completed in September, 
Pillsbury wheat scouts evaluate the 
crop. Samples are rushed to the nearest 
Pillsbury laboratory to be milled and 
baked into bread. Pillsbury buys only 
the wheat that will maintain quality in 













Good bread 


is made from 
wheat that’s 
well bred 

















terms of uniform performance. By work- 
ing with the wheat breeders to develop 
better wheats—and by careful crop eval- 
uation—Pillsbury works to give you year- 
to-year dependability in your bake shop. 
So next time, order the best— Pillsbury. 


Pillsbury @ does it 
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TORONTO—The output of wheat 
flour in Canada for February, 1960, 
amounted to 3,231,000 ewt., repre- 
senting an increase of 8% over the 
January, 1960, production of 2,- 
980,000 cwt., and 3% more than 
the February, 1959, figure of 3,- 
140,000 cwt. It was 2% less than 
the 10-year (1950-1959) average 
production for the month of Febru- 
ary of 3,291,000 ewt. Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour included in the 
quantity for February, 1960, 
amounted to 199,000 cwt., compared 
with production of this type of flour 
in February, 1959, of 236,000 cwt. 


Production of 


wheat flour during 
the first seven 


months (August- 
February) of the current crop year 
amounted to 23,642,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 23,749,000 cwt. produced 
during the first seven months of the 
previous crop year. Ontario winter 
wheat flour production for the first 
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Canadian Wheat Flour Output 
Up Sharply During February 


seven months of the current crop 
year totalled 1,436,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 1,615,000 ewt. milled dur- 
ing the first seven months of the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Mill operation for February, 1960, 
averaged 76.2% of capacity when 
computed on a 25-day working period 
during the month, and a daily capac 
ity of 170,000 ewt. Mills reporting in 
January, 1960, averaged 70.4% of 
capacity when computed on a 25-day 
working period, but with a daily 
rated capacity of 169,000 cwt. 

Wheat milled for flour in Febru- 
ary, 1960, amounted to 7,321,000 bu. 
compared to 7,106,000 bu. milled in 
February, 1959. Ontario winter 
wheat included in the February, 1960, 
total of milled wheat amounted to 
475,000 bu. compared with 546,000 bu. 
of this type of wheat milled in Feb- 
ruary, 1959. Total wheat 
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flour for the first seven months of 
the current crop year amounted to 
53,631,000 bu., slightly less than the 
53,830,000 bu. milled in February, 
i959. Of the quantity of, wheat milled 
in the first seven months of the cur- 
rent crop year, 3,376,000 bu. were 
Ontario winter wheat. During the 
corresponding period of the previous 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager ° 


P.O. Box 4207 °« 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station * 


James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


A M J July 


crop year, 3,856,000 bu. of this type 
of wheat was milled. 

Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins as at the close of business for 
February, 1960, amounted to 2,900,- 
000 bu., of which 1,277,000 bu. were 
Ontario winter wheat. Mill stocks of 
wheat for flour at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1959, were 2,750,000 bu., of 
which 972,000 bu. were Ontario win- 
ter wheat. 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for February, 
1960, amounted to 1,137,976 cwt. com- 
pared with a revised figure for Feb- 
ruary, 1959, of 1,319,414 ecwt. Total 
flour exports for the first seven 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 9,724,125 ewt. compared 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Pini: 


WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMA hy 


You expect leadership in flour quality from a well 
known name like KELLY’S FAMOUS ... and you 
get it, too. For KELLY’S FAMOUS is milled to per- 
fection in a proud tradition of fine craftsmanship that 
has always been the hallmark of this company. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 











with a revised fivy ire of 9,261,910 ewt 
for the corresponding per.od of the 
prev.ous crop year 





Millfeed produc ‘on for Februnry, 
1960, amounted to 54000 tons. The 
breakdown is as follows, with last 
year’s comparable figures in brack 
ets: Bran 23 000 (24,000) tons: shorts 
24,000 (23,000) tons, and middlings 
7,000 (6,000) tons. Total millfeed 
production for the first seven months 
of the current crop year amounted to 
401 000 tons, 1% above the 396,000 
tons produced during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous crop year 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F LiFe 


NEW OFFICE OPENED 
WOOSTER, OHIO Wooster 
Equity Co., 43-year-old grain and feed 
concern, held an open house to cele- 
brate opening of its new main office 
and sales building in front of its mill 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior (‘ake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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to Make All Baked Things 


Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











Testimonial Dinner 
To Honor Awrey’s 


Anniversary 


DETROIT—More than 500 repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s baking, 
food and supermarket industries are 
expected to gather at the Statler- 
Hilton Ho‘*el here May 6 as part 
of the Awrey Bakeries 50th anni- 
versary. 

Because of the expected large 
turnout, the attendance is limited to 
men only 

Willard H. Hagenmeyer, v:ce presi- 
dent of International Milling Co. and 
honorary chairman of the food in- 
dustry committee, is the head of a 
sponsoring committee of more than 
30 industry and public officials. 

Reservations may b>? ordered by 
writing the committee at 707 Fox 
Bidg., Detroit 1, Mich. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F Fe 


Storage Tanks Added 


WAITSBURG, WASH Prelimi- 
nary work has started on the instal- 
lation of two large steel storage 
tanks at Coppei station, near here, 
reports John Egli, manager of the 
Touchet Valley Grain Growers. 

The modern containers will have a 
combined capacity of 175,000 bu 
gran and will replace the last of the 
wooden flathouse storage there. It 
will mean a net increase of 120,000 
bu. and will bring the total capacity 
at Coppei to 380,000 bu. 

Mr. Egli said that additional space 
has been needed at Coppei in bumper 
crop years and the improvement is 
in line with the board of directors’ 
program of gradual replacement of 
all flathouse storage. 
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ANGELITE—cake flour 
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ELEVATOR MODEL—This model of a working grain elevator was demon- 
strated at the Kansas State University Agricultural Science Day at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. The mechanized plastic unit, built and loaned by Cargill, Inc., 
grain handling and processing firm, uses small colored beads as “grain” to 
illustrate all the complex functions of a modern elevator, including loading 
and unloading of rail car and truck, drying, cleaning, weighing and routing 
to various storage tanks. 





Colombia Launches 
Wheat Program 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA — Colombia 
has launched a $1.8-million campaign 
to build up its wheat industry and re- 
duce its dependency on wheat im- 
ports. 


—_ 


RMAQQQry, 


\ 


Funds for the program are the pro- 
ceeds of a development quota fund 
obtained by a special tax on imports. 


The present tax on wheat imports is Sg cE ee hy cE i 
40.6¢ bu. 


The program will stress develop- 
ment of new varieties, seed improve- 
ment and better marketing organiza- 


VLA LAL 


tion—including construction of stor- P.S.* for 

age and drying facilities, now inade- Hard Spring and Winter 

quate. The Agricultural Credit Bank Wheat. Cake and 

will provide medium-term loans, se- Pastry Flours. Cracker 

lected seeds, fertilizers and farm ma- and Cookie Flours. 

chinery with appropriate amortiza- 

tion terms. * Personalized Service 
Colombia’s' wheat imports now 

amount to about 125,000 metric tons THE MENNEL 

per year. This is about half of nation- MILLING COMPANY 

al consumption. While imported 

wheat generally has a much higher FOSTORIA, OHIO 


protein content than the homegrown 

roduct. better-quality wheats have 
been developed in Colombia and are 
now being grown experimentally. 
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Nebraska Group 
Elects Officers 


OMAHA — Clarence E. Jacobson, 
president, Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co., was reelected president at the 
22nd annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. in Omaha. 

Other officers elected for 1960 are: 
John R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, vice president; 
Holmes, Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co., Omaha, vice president; 
Ervin J. Kaura, Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha, vice president; Byron Dunn, 
National Bank of Commerce, Lin- 
coln, treasurer; Duane Foote, NGIA, 
Lincoln, executive secretary; J. C. 
Swinbank, extension agronomist, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, con- 
sultant, and Donald J. Lehr, West- 
central! Cooperative Grain Co., 
Omaha, consultant. 

Executive Committee 


Howard 


The following were elected to the 
executive committee for 1960: Paul 
J. Babue, Chadron Milling Co., Cha- 
dron; Howard Becker, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; George 
Gerdes, Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn., Alliance; Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hagemeister’s, Hemingford; Dave 
Hawkinson, Morrison-Quirk Grain 
Co., Hastings; H. B. Lilly, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln; Mur- 
ray R. Petersen, Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha; Bill Pflug, Pflug Grain 
Co., York; Robert Puelz, Equity 
Union Grain Co., Lincoln; Chas. H. 
Rahn, Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha; 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., Omaha; Hugh T. Stinson, Lincoln 
Grain Exchange, Lincoln, and H. C. 
Van Houten, Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Paul J. Mattern, Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, College of Agriculture, 
was elected to the advisory council. 

Newly elected members to the 
board of directors are: G. E. Behlen, 
Behlen Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus; Robert Bridge, Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Norfolk; Lewis 
E. Harris, Harris Laboratories, Inc., 
Lincoln; Harry L. Jones, Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Inc., Omaha; Dean Raber, 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha; E. B. Scanlon, Garvey Ele- 
vators, Inc., Hastings, and Carson 
Smith, Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
Ogallala. 
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ABA Files Opposition 
To Proposed ICC 
Safety Rule Change 


WASHINGTON The American 
Bakers Assn. reports that it has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a statement opposing the 
proposed change in that agency’s au- 
tomotive safety regulations, which 
would require all private carriers, in- 
cluding bakeries, to make and keep 
a report of any automotive accident 
involving one of the carrier’s trucks. 
This would be a new requirement 
since ICC has not heretofore required 
any special accident records to be 
kept by private carriers. 

Opposition was based principally on 
grounds that the need for such rec- 
ords had not been established; or it 
would be a duplication of records al- 
ready required in many states either 
by law or for insurance purposes; 
and it would be a further unneces- 
sary expense for private truck opera- 
tors. 

As an alternative approach, it was 
suggested that any such requirement 
should be limited to operators who 
keep no other records. It is not known 
when the Commission will ultimately 
act on the proposed changes. 
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Oats, Barley Checks 
Mailed in April 


WINNIPEG—Checks covering final 
payments on oats and barley deliv- 
ered to the Canadian Wheat Board 
during the 1958-59 crop year will be 
mailed to producers this month. The 
oats payment will be made first. 

Deliveries during the crop 
amounted to 38,747,594 bu. and the 
total amount of the final payment 
for distribution to producers is $3,- 
153,318.57. Deliveries of barley to 
the board were 122,389,606 bu. and 
the final amount for distribution $5,- 
335,502.66. The final payments are 
made on a grade basis as prescribed 
in the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


year 


Two Appointments 
Announced by Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—Appointment by 
Cargill, Inc., of W. B. Saunders and 
M. D. Wyard to new positions in the 
firm’s grain division was announced 
here by H. Robert Diercks, vice presi- 
dent and division head. 

Both are assistant vice presidents 
employed at Cargill’s headquarters 
office at Wayzata, near Minneapolis. 

Mr. Saunders, who becomes deputy 
division head in charge of operations, 
has been grain sales manager since 
moving in 1956 from Chicago where 
he was regional manager. He also 
has worked in Baltimore and Kansas 
City since joining Cargill in 1946. 

Mr. Wyard, appointed deputy di- 
vision head in charge of administra- 
tion, has worked for the firm since 


25 


1934 at offices in Superior, Buffalo 
and Minneapolis. He moved to Car- 
gill’s Wayzata office in 1952 as ad- 
ministrator for grain division branch 
offices. 


S THE STAF OF LIFE 


Exchange Officers 


Installed in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE — Inauguration of 
the new officers elected April 4 to the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange was held 
recently. 

The newly-elected officers are: John 
F. Stratton, president; Norman L 
Witt, vice president, and James G. 
O’Brien, secretary and treasurer. 

New directors are John G. Davis 
and Richard D. Fuller. Other board 
members are Elmer J. DeBuhr, An- 
ton R. Krason, George Mautner, 
Harry F. Franke and A. H. Hurley. 
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Conventio 


April 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 7385 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, ll. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
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Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 


Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 
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May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 


toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, TIL. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Every 
baker 
wants 
uniform 
flour... 


BULK BY TRUCK—an Atkinson first in 1953— Don’t take less than 


combined uniformity with efficient handling. you can get from 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
fm Always tested before loading, Atkinson flour MINNEAPOLIS 


ppp flows from truck to customer’s bins to produc- mrs — 
ae ‘ : BIN 

~ar, tion—guaranteed uniform and to give perfect cuecxeD| & BIN 

> performance because IT’S BIN-CHECKED*. , ere 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. $Srd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 1385 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec, Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 


June 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 
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Wellington, Kansas 
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Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 


San 
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GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 23-24 — District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., 
City, Mo. 


Kansas 


1961 
January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 


April 

April 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 


sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 Sher- 
idan Rd., Chicago. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


Association of 
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exceptional levels reached in the past 
few years have been associated with 
the rapid growth in trade under the 
stimulus of special governmental ex- 
port programs to economically less 
developed countries. It is clear that a 
large part has been played by gov- 
ernments through their agencies and 
by their policies in world trade both 
in wheat and flour. These measures, 
although they seem necessary and de 
sirable to the governments concerned, 
create rigidities which tend to hin- 
der the free development of trade. 
Existing surpluses are excessive 
and burdensome to the countries car- 
rying them. They also, in general, 
overhang the whole of the world 
wheat market and represent at least 
a potential source of instability in 
markets and prices. It must be con- 
ceded that surplus disposal measures 
are an intelligent 
cess stocks 


use of these ex- 
and go some way to 
meeting the great potential demand 
for wheat in less-developed countries, 
but surplus disposal operations, nev- 
ertheless, continue to pose a serious 
problem for world trade. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that these opera- 
tions should be undertaken in such 
a way as to cause the minimum in- 
terference to the commercial exports 
of third countries. 

The present situation has arisen 
primarily from the collective results 
of national policies, pursued for en- 
tirely reasonable national ends but 
serious in their international effects, 
and from the remarkable advance in 
productivity stimulated by technical 
progress in many directions. The lat- 
ter must be regarded as a constant 
factor in the situation, and it is un- 
thinkable that anything could or 
should be done to restrain it. 

The major issue which arises thus 
concerns the adjustments required to 
promote a better balance between 
supply and effective demand, and the 
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need for the responsibility for these 
adjustments to be shared by both 
exporting and importing countries. 
At the same time, the important dif- 
ferences in the circumstances and 
needs of developed and developing 
countries must be recognized, and 
policies which in their collective ef- 
fects will achieve a greater degree 
of harmony will not necessarily be 
the same for countries at different 
stages of development, the report 
concluded. 

The council’s report will be 
mitted to member governments. 

The 30th session of IWC will be 
held in London on June 28, 1960. 


sub- 
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booting. Top moisture is disappearing 
rapidly and the fast-growing crop 
will soon need more rain. 

The Nebraska crop is 
more than 73 million 
pared with 69 million last year. 
Wheat has made good progress in 
western counties, but late wheat in 
central and eastern counties has 
made slow progress. The condition is 
improving, however. 

The Colorado crop is expected to 
be over 51 million bushels, about 1.5 
million more than last year. 

There are still many hazards the 
crop must face before it is harvested; 
but as of now, it looks like a big hard 
winter wheat supply is forthcoming. 
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Vocational Expert 
Named to Speak 
At ARBA Convention 


MILWAUKEE One of the few 
non-baker speakers at the annual 
convention and exhibition of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
in Milwaukee May 22-25 will be J. 
E. TePoorten, coordinator of voca- 
tional and adult education for Wis- 
consin’s schools and chairman of the 
American Vocational Assn. 

It is noted, however, that Mr. Te- 
Poorten will speak on a subject of 
importance to bakers and their local 
associations—the training of young 
craftsmen in the nation’s vocational 
schools 

Prior to accenting his present po- 
sition as coordinator for the Wiscon- 
sin schools of vocational and adult 
education in 1935, Mr. TePoorten was 
director of the Cudahy Vocational 
and Adult School for 12 years. 

——BREAD IS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Oscar D. Davidson 
Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Oscar D. David- 
son, 79, long affiliated with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
before his retirement, died recently. 

Survivors include his wife, one son, 
a daughter, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. 





LAKE NAVIGATION STARTS 
AT DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR — The 
C. Hay opened the 1960 navigation 
season for the grain trade at the 
head of the lakes April 13. Carrying 
a mixed cargo of wheat, barley and 
rye totaling almost 321,900 bu., the 
ship cleared the harbor on that date 
bound for Buffalo, followed about an 
hour later by the S. D. Foster with 
325,500 bu. wheat, also headed for 
Buffalo. 


John 








STORAGE 
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“from the viewpoint of 
port elevators 


Minnesota 
this is a very illogical 
time for the government to start 
rate-cutting when what the govern- 
ment is paying now is not favorably 
competitive with other demands on 
these facilities. 

“The only way to preserve the bas- 
ic grain marketing structure is to 
let it remain broadly flexible and 
competitive under a continuation of 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment with rates competitive with the 
open market,” he added. 

He noted that CCC rates are not 
as high as statutory rates set by the 
Minnesota legslature, which 
about 18¢, compared with 
CCC grain 

C. L. McMillan, speaking for the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis, declared that the “huge 
cost of storage, transportation and 
interest that CCC must pay is not 
caused by elevators (country or ter- 
minal) receiving exorbitant or ex- 
cessive storage and handling charges. 


are 
16.5¢ for 


“The huge cost,” he explained, “is 
caused by the mountainous grain sur- 
plus resulting from laws put into ef- 
fect by Congress and the presidents, 
along with a scientific and engineer 
ing revolution in grain production.” 

He charged that the use of a yearly 
figure is “erroneous, misleading 
a political football.” 

Mr. McMillan 
the year an 
full or 
country 
52.4% 


last 


and 


noted 
elevator 
empty. “My 
elevators 


that during 
may be 100% 
company’s 35 
have been only 
filled on the average for the 
four years,’ he added. “An an- 
nual rate does not exist.” 

Mr. MeMillan a'so questioned the 
alteration of wording of the “reject- 
ed shipment” paragraph of the new 
proposed agreement, saying that 
“many, if not all, country warehouse- 
men can be forced out of business at 
the whim or poor judgment of a CCC 
area director or any of his 
ants.” 


assist- 


He also protested the cut in the 
premium discount account, the food 
and drug paragraph and the elimina- 
tion of protection on broken kernels 
of corn and soybeans where the 
breaking causes “foreign material.’ 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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complete standstill. All types of buy- 
ers, well fortified through the old 
crop year, showed no sign of interest 
and bookings were limited to a few 
single cars. Shipping directions lagged 
badly and no hope was held for main- 
taining the 100% grind. Prices were 
up 5¢, entirely due to the softened 
feed market. 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales were light, 
averaging 30%, compared with 70% 
the preceding week and 54% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 


fair to good. Family and bakery flour 
were unchanged to 5¢ 
clears were unchanged. 

Quotations April 15, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.06@5.16, standard 95% pa- 
tent $4.96@5.06, straight $4.91@5.01: 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with the latter 
representing the delivered price in 
this area for nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 11 to 14% pro- 
tein $3.90@3.95, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.40@3.75. 


higher and 





MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


Soft Flour Bookings 
Continue Unimproved 


The same slow pattern of soft 
wheat flour sales continued in the St. 
Louis and Chicago areas with volume 
no better than it has been for the 
past several weeks. Inquiry was light 
as was to be expected during the holi- 
day shortened pre-Easter week. Pur- 
chases were usually small and limited 
to single cars for spot or prompt 
shipment. Shipping directions are on 
the light side and mills have dropped 
back to a five day run. Observers say 
that prospects for returning to seven 
day operations are dim unless new 
government flour awards are issued. 
Sales probably were not in excess of 
20% of capacity. 

Quotations April 15, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $7, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.05, 
clears $4.70; hard winter short patent 
$5.70, standard $5.55, clears $5.30; 
spring short patent $6.05, standard 
$5.95, clears $5.80; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $6.10@ 
6.20, clears $5.10@5.30; cookie and 
eracker flours $5.45 cottons, $5.30 
papers. 


Sales, Production 
Down on Pacific Coast 


Flour mills in the Pacific North- 
west reduced their grind by about 
15% the past week, and were mainly 
concerned about catching up with 
previously placed orders. No new 
business was reported booked. An 
export tender from Saigon is expect- 
ed about mid-April for approximate- 
ly 10,000 tons flour for May-June 
shipment. Domestic demand has been 
slow as most bakers booked 
through June. 

Quotations April 15, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10.20; pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, 
$5.25. 


are 


Slow Domestic Demand 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


The volume of domestic flour busi- 
ness in Texas was small but, includ- 
ing a government order, probably 
amounted to 15-20% of capacity. 
There was also a considerable amount 
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standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
95% standard patent $5.60@5.70, 
Straight grade $5.59@5.69; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, cottons; standard patent bakers, 
unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first clears 
$4.35@4.40, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Buffalo Activity 
Continues Light 


Activity on Buffalo’s flour market 
continued at a low level last week. 
Sales were confined to small lots for 
immediate shipment. Inventories of 
spring wheat flour consumers are 
comfortable, but Kansas consumers, 
whose inventories are thought to be 
low, still cling to the sidelines. 

Spring wheat flour climbed 11¢ 
during the week and Kansas gained 
6¢. Cake flour was unchanged but 
pastry flour declined 10¢. Clears held 
steady. 

Although wheat exports were above 
a week ago the combined total of 
flour and wheat was below the pre- 
ceding period. However, there are 
several substantial deals in the off- 
ing. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions ‘were 
not good” and below a month ago. 
However, he said his company’s ex- 
port run was heavy. 

Local bakeries sales picked up a 
little with the aid of Easter special- 
ty promotions. 

Flour 
week ago 
time was 
holiday. 
and the 
days. 


output here 
and a year 
held down 
One mill 
other 


was above a 
ago. Running 
by the Easter 
worked 5% days 
five mills worked 5 


Flour mills stepped up their run- 
ning time from the preceding week 
by 1 day; one mill cut its output by 
2 days, and the remaining mill held 
steady. 

Quotations April 15: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.38@6.58, short 
$6.08@6.28, standard $5.98@6.23, 
straight $6.18, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.67@6.18, stand- 
ard $5.52@6.08, first clear $5.22@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.26@ 
7.46, standard $6.20@6.76, straight 
$5.40@5.69, first clears $4.35@4.74. 


+ 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


of export flour sold during the week. 
Running time was increased to a 
good five days. All prices were un- 
changed. 

At Oklahoma City flour trading 
was practically non-existent. Family 
flour closed unchanged and 
flour dropped 6¢. 

Quotations April 15, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 


Production Declines 
Throughout Canada 


The trade in domestic flour through- 
bakery out Canada is following the usual 
pattern for this season of the year 
with sales fair and mills operating 
short of a full week. However, there 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour markets across the U.S. lost their 
steam, and a general pattern of watching and 
waiting for new crop developments appeared to 
be taking shape in many areas. Few bakers, it 
appears, need worry about taking on additional 
flour before new crop, and those who find their 
bins getting low will be able to stretch supplies 
with hand-to-mouth purchases. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed buying was light and prices were 
generally steady, sustained for the most part 
by a declining flour mill grind which dropped 
below five days in all areas except the South- 
west. Bran and shorts were generally well ab- 
sorbed, but middlings in both the Southwest 
and spring wheat mills area displayed a ten- 
dency to accumulate an over-supply. 


WHEAT 


Continued improvement of the hard winter 
wheat crop, including timely moisture over most 
of the Southwest, caused wheat prices to skid. 
Futures experienced some of the sharpest losses 
in recent weeks, but firmed somewhat near the 
close as prospects improved for heavier move- 
ments of wheat and flour overseas in the days 
just ahead. 


PPB PDD DP PI 


is no noticeable build-up of supplies 
and prices remain unchanged. 

Some small lots of soft wheat flour 
are being sold in the domestic mar- 
ket, but there is no interest in this 
type of flour from overseas buyers 
because of price. 

A Canadian government purchasing 
agency awarded contracts during the 
week for a total of 2,964 gross long 
tons flour for shipment to Vietnam 
under the Colombo Plan. The business 
was placed with western mills for 
shipment from Vancouver. 

Quotations April 16, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 Ib. cottons, $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
Ib. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Volume 
Reported Fairly Good 


A fairly good volume of export 
flour business was reported for the 
period with Indonesia and Vietnam 











Schwartz & Co,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
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the larger buyers. The Indonesian 
business was based on recent bids in- 
volving 200,000 cwt. flour, presumably 
to replace a cargo seized enroute to 
satisfy claims against the ship carry- 
ing the cargo. The current Vietnam 
bookings involve 12,000 metric tons. 

Other smaller sales were made to 
the Netherlands, Japan, Nigeria, 
Philippines, British Guiana, Saudi 
Arabia, U.K. and the Americas. 
Trinidad bought 16,000 cwt. and 
Saudi Arabia made several purchases, 
with one-day’s booking involving 20,- 
000 ewt. 

Ceylon is scheduled soon to receive 
offers on 403,000 cwt. flour and the 
Commodity Stabilization Service is 
expected to request offers this week 
on a substantially increased amount 
of flour for export relief. 

A report from the Pacific North- 
west indicates that there is an export 
tender from Saigon expected about 
mid-April for approximately 10,000 
tons for May-June shipment. 

A Canadian government purchasing 
agency awarded contracts during the 
week for a total of 2,964 gross long 
tons of flour for shipment to Vietnam 
under the Colombo Plan. The busi- 
ness was placed with western mills 
for shipment from Vancouver. 

Overseas shipments of Canadian 
flour showed a further decrease and, 
for the week ended April 14, amount- 
ed to 190,500 cwt. compared with 
251,300 the previous week. The move- 
ment included 177,000 cwt. for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
while the comparative total a week 
earlier was 217,400 cwt. 


Rye 


There was no improvement in buy- 
er interest in rye flours in markets 
across the country last week with 
purchases continuing to be restricted 
to widely scattered small fill-in lots. 
Most markets reported sales the 
slowest in some time. Prices ad- 
vanced 5¢ during the period. 

Quotations April 15, Buffalo: White 
rye $5.14@5.19, medium rye $4.49@ 
4.99, dark rye $4.39@4.44; Minne- 
apolis: White $4.32@4.42, medium 
$4.12@4.22, dark $3.57@3.67; Chica- 
go: White $4.39@4.65, medium $4.19 
@4.45, dark $3.74@3.90; Pittsburgh: 
White $4.99@5.04, medium $4.69@ 
4.74, dark $4.24@4.29, rye meal $4.49 
@ 4.54. 


Oatmeal 


Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is less active in the three prairie 
provinces of Canada. However, re- 
ports from the Toronto-Montreal area 
indicate oatmeal sales continuing at 
a normal rate with supplies ample 
and prices steady. 

Quotations April 16, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $6.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





improved somewhat on the break in 
the market last week and was fair 
at the week end. Offerings were suffi- 
cient. Quotations April 15: Bran 
$47.50, gray shorts $47.50, sacked 
burlaps; bran $43, shorts $44, mid- 
dlings $44 bulk; delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $3.50 to $4 lower on all, 
compared with previous week. 

St. Louis: Slow demand for mill- 
feed coupled with liberal supplies 
caused prices to break sharply last 
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week. Values were off another $4, for 
a total downturn of $6.50 on bulk 
feeds in two weeks. 

Sales were extremely slow all 
week. Buyers were cautious, general- 
ly taking only urgent needs while 
waiting for prices to find their own 
level. Formula feed outgo was not 
overly brisk and in addition feeds in 
best demand were not heavily loaded 
with millfeeds. Although flour mill 
running time was reduced to five 
days, millfeed output was in excess 
of current requirements and track 
supplies accumulated. 

Quotations April 15: Sacked bran 
$44.50@45, shorts $44.50@45; bulk 
bran $39@39.50, shorts $40@40.50, 
middlings $39.50@40. 

Boston: Millfeeds slumped sharply 
in the local market last week. The 
demand was very slow with sales gen- 
erally being of the hand-to-mouth 
variety. Supplies were ample with 
mill agents attempting to force sales. 
Price concessions beyond the $4 de- 
cline for the week were easily obtain- 
able if the deal represented fair vol- 
ume. Activity in the poultry segment 
of feed was again on the encouraging 
side indicating that many poultrymen 
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have revised their operations on the 
upside. 

Quotations April 16: 
bulk, $54 sacked; 
bulk, $55 sacked. 


Buffalo: Bran and middlings moved 
sharply lower last week on lack of 
demand. Bran was the heaviest of the 
two. Dairy business still is “half way 
decent” but there is not enough of it 
to halt the current decline. Mixers 
business is off a little. They don’t 
want to go into late April and May 
with too large supplies and current- 
ly they are using substitutes they 
purchased earlier when millfeeds 
were high. Last week’s market was 
on a bid basis all the way through. 
Running time averaged 5 days be- 
cause of the Easter holiday. The 
sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings held steady at $4.50. Bulk and 
sacked bran ended $4.50 to $5.50 low- 
er, and bulk and sacked middlings 
were off $3.50 to $4.50. Red dog held 
unchanged. 

Quotations April 15: Bran $39.50@ 
41 bulk, $44@44.50 sacked; middlings 
$41@42.50 bulk, $45.50@47 sacked; 
red dog $48@50 bulk, $52.50@54.50 
sacked. 

Pacific 


Bran $50.50 
middlings $51.50 


Pacific North- 
west millfeed market remained firm 
with tight supplies for April ship- 
ment. The domestic demand was fair- 
ly good with millrun being offered 
through May at $41 bulk. However, 
domestic feed mixers are not too in- 
terested in booking May shipment at 
the present prices. There was a light 
Japanese export inquiry but no sales 
confirmed. 

Quotations April 15, Seattle: Mill- 
run $41 bulk, $44 sacked; middlings 
$46 bulk, $49 sacked. 

Canada: Western mills. report a 
seasonal decline in the movement of 


Coast: The 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Toronto-Montreal 


millfeeds to eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. The fall-off in busi- 
ness, however, is not heavy at present 
and, while there is some increase in 
available supplies, prices are un- 
changed. The slower millfeed demand 
caused prices to ease somewhat in the 
area. Quotations 
April 16, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$39 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $40@42; middlings $40@43; 
all prices cash carlots in sacks, small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra; Toronto-Montreal: 
Bran $50@51, shorts $52@53, mid- 
dlings $54@55, net cash terms, new 
bags included, mixed or straight cars. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Grain Movement, Jan. 1- 
March 31, 1960 


Source: Minnesota, Wisconsin 
State Weighing Departments* 


Receipts 


Rail Truck 
5,566 4,619 
2,782 78 
Oats 2,638 
Barley snean ‘ 1,237 
Rye sdevebes 27 
Flax eee 7 14 
Soybeans ...... 258 


Wheat 
Corn 





Total 8,871 


Shipments 


Wheat 5,190 
Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Flax 

Soybeans 





Total 


*Compiled by the Duluth Board of Trade. 
000's omitted. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Grain Movement, March, 1960 


Source: Minnesota, Wisconsin 
State Weighing Departments* 


Soybeans 
Total 
Shipments 
Wheat 1,886 
Corn es 23 
Pe a cotrcea nee 694 
TNT vccneoees 201 
PD. c0é.cnssc.ces 15 
Flax ia 260 
Soybeans » as 


Total 3,079 


*Compiled by the Duluth Board of Trade. 
000's omitted. 
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Indian Arrives 
In U.S. for Grain 


Warehouse Training 


SPOKANE, WASH. Joginder 
Nath Sarid, assistant director, De- 
partment of Food, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, government of India, 
has arrived in Seattle. Mr. Sarid is 
the first of two Indians to arrive in 
the U.S. to undergo practical training 
in grain warehousing, storage and 
management. 
months 
County Grain 
Wash., became aware of the Indian 
government’s urgent need for, and 
increased emphasis on, modern grain 
storage facilities. To date, only one 
bulk storage elevator exists in India. 
A second is under construction, with 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration assistance, at the port of Cal- 
cutta. All grain in South Asia is nor- 
mally handled, transported and stored 
in 180 lb. sacks. 

Maurice Roe, manager of Columbia 
County Grain Growers, contacted the 
New Delhi office of Western Wheat 
Associates, Portland. The Grain 
Growers provided a scholarship to fi- 
nance two Indian trainees at Dayton 
for six months, if Western Wheat, 
using foreign currencies made avail- 
able to it by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, would finance their 
round trip air passage. 

Mr. Sarid was selected as one of 
the most promising in his division to 
receive this on-the-job training in 
modern elevator operation and man- 
agement. It is expected he will also 
gain firsthand knowledge of all har- 
vest field operations. Mr. Sarid typi- 
fies the attitude of many younger 
Indians in seeking new knowledge 
abroad to apply to his country’s ex- 
panding and modernizing agriculture. 

“The task of storage,” said Mr. 
Roe, “has been a limiting factor in 
the accumulation of reserve stocks 
of food grains in India. India is mak- 
ing real progress in building new 
storage plants, but will need to build 
a strong nucleus of trained elevator 
operators.” Otto Amen, Ritzville, 
president of Western Wheat, stated 
that “this is one more example of 
mutual cooperation among the grain 
trade, producer organizations and 
governments.” 
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AID FOR WHEAT PROGRAM—C. D. McKenzie, Owosso, Mich., at the right, 
president of the Michigan Millers Assn., is presenting a check for $1,850 to 
Dr. Everett H. Everson, wheat breeder at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. The grant will be used to buy controlled temperature equipment for 
winter-hardiness wheat research. The men are pictured in a growth chamber, 
purchased with an earlier grant from the millers’ association. As an example 
of the work being done, the crop behind the men in the picture is just six 


weeks old and one week from harvest. 


Michigan Millers Give Research Grant 


EAST LANSING, MICH. The 
Michigan Millers Assn. recently pre- 
sented to Michigan State University 
a grant of $1,850 to purchase equip- 
ment for wheat research, part of the 
association’s continuing efforts to 
support studies of vital importance 
to the wheat and flour milling indus- 
tries. 

The grant will be used to obtain 
controlled temperature equipment for 
use in MSU's research in the field 
of winter-hardiness. Back in 1958 the 
millers’ association provided the uni- 
versity with funds for a_ growth 
chamber. 

Now in operation, the growth 
chamber provides controlled light, 
temperature and humidity conditions 
for generation increases of breeding 
materials. It can be used for work on 
varity hybridization and for disease, 
insect and physiology research dur- 
ing any season of the year. In the 
chamber, a spring wheat generation 
can be grown in seven weeks. 

The new equipment to be pur- 
chased with the millers’ association 
grant will strengthen MSU's _pro- 
gram to breed high quality, low pro- 
tein, pastry-type white wheats with 
excellent agronomic characteristics. 

As evidence of its interest in all 
phases of the state’s wheat program, 
the association has been working 
with MSU staff members. 


——-—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Raymond Plank Named 
Rap-In-Wax Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—Newly named to 
the board of directors of the Rap-In- 
Wax Co. is Raymond Plank, president 
of Apache Oil Corp., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Plank, in addition to his respon- 
sibilities with Apache Oil, is also a 
vice president and director of Apache 
Realty Corp., president and director 
of Apache Fund, Inc., and serves on 
the board of directors of the Minne- 
sota Fund, the North Central Co., 
and Employee Communications, Ine. 

The announcement of Mr. Plank’s 
election to the Rap-In-Wax board 
was made by John J. Ahern, Jr., pres- 
ident, and P. M. Grieve, executive 
vice president, of Rap-In-Wax. 





Pioneer Section-AACC 
Holds April Meeting; 
Officers Elected 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held its April 
meeting at the Hotel Lassen here. 
Featured speakers included John Sul- 
livan, Kansas State University, who 
discussed “Starch, A Complex Poly- 
mer”; Dr. Frank Hoecker, chairman, 
radiation bio-physics, University of 
Kansas, who spoke on “Role of Radi- 
ation in the Food Industry,” and 
R. S. Bryant who discussed the “Use 
of Phosphates in the Food Industry.” 

Some 40 members attended the 
meeting, which included the annual 
election of officers. 

Bert Morgenson, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer; Robert L. Hoecker, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
vice chairman, and Eugene V. Holm, 
Victor Chemical Works, Kansas City, 
chairman. Mr. Holm succeeds Wayne 
Parker, General Mills, Inc., Wichita. 

Trophies were awarded for excel- 
lence of analytical work on _ the 
Pioneer check sample for the past 
year. Winners included Robert 
Pruckler and Harry Stapleton, tied 
for ash determination; Loren Francis 
for protein determination; Mr. 
Pruckler for moisture determination, 
and Marvin Armour for maltose de- 
termination. D. H. Ginn made the 
presentations. 


The Pioneer 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

KANSAS STOCKS OF GRAIN 

TOPEKA, KANSAS Stocks of 
wheat stored on Kansas farms April 
1 totaled 20,970,000 bu.—about one- 
half the total on farms a year ago. 
Farm stocks of corn amounted to 
33,829,000 bu., the largest for April 1 
since 1951. Sorghum grain stocks on 
farms totaled 34,271,000 bu. compared 
with 28,372,000 bu. on April 1, 1959, 
and the largest for the month in 
four years of record. Farm stocks of 
other grains on April 1 were: Oats, 
5,482,000 bu.; barley, 4,791,000 bu.; 
rye, 248,000 bu., and soybeans, 2,- 
643,000 bu. 


Strong Start Expected 
For Vessel Operation 


On Great Lakes 


BUFFALO, N.Y Great Lakes 
vessel operators, putting boats into 
operation wherever ice conditions per- 
mit, expect to be “off to a good 
strong start” throughout the lakes in 
a week or so. 

The American Steamship Co. is 
putting its entire operative fleet into 
service and expects the 1960 season, 
starting early and strong, to be “at 
least as good as 1959,” said Adam E 
Cornelius, president. 

Six American 
already are in operation carrying 
cargoes to ports on Lake Michigan 
and as far east as Cleveland. 

“We haven't tried the Straits of 
Mackinac yet this year or ap- 
proaches to Buffalo Harbor because 
of ice conditions,’’ Mr. Cornelius said. 

Boland & Cornelius, operator of 
American Steamship vessels, plans to 
have 18 of them in operation soon, as 
well as three Ore Navigation Corp. 
crane boats which are wintering here. 

Only American's small self-unload- 
er Fontana, retired from service two 
years ago and berthed in Toledo, will 
be out of service. 

American Steamship has sold two 
of its smaller vessels. The Sinaloa, 
retired in 1957 at Toledo, was sold 
to the Hall Corp. of Canada. It is a 
423 ft. self-unloader. 

The Harry Yates, wintering here, 
was purchased by Hindman Trans- 
portation Co., Ltd., of Owen Sound, 
Ont., for use in the upper lake’s grain 
trade. Hindman engineers are aboard 
the 444-ft. vessel, which brought 270,- 
000 bu. wheat here last fall as part 
of Buffalo’s winter grain storage 
fleet. It has a capacity of 300,090 bu. 

The B. W. Druckenmiller, another 
winter fleet vessel, had a final Coast 
Guard inspection and is expected to 
be American’s first boat out of Buf- 
falo when ice conditions permit. 


Steamship vessels 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Protein Certificates 
Reduce Overseas 
Quality Complaints 


WASHINGTON — Protein  certifi- 
cates of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture covering export shipments of 
wheat have _ substantially reduced 
foreign buyers’ complaints on the 
baking qualities of American wheat. 

This report was made by B. W. 
Whitlock, director of the Grain Di- 
vision of USDA's Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, after he visited 15 
important grain markets in Europe 
and South America. 

British and Yugoslavian buyers in 
Europe and Colombian buyers in 
South America have made the most 
use of USDA's protein testing service 
since it was established in November, 
1958. From that date through March 
31, 1960, a total of 32,418,755 bu. 
wheat have been covered by protein 
certificates. 

Use of the protein test by foreign 
buyers to assure that they get wheat 
with desired baking qualities has also 
led them to increase their purchases 
of No. 1 wheat instead of No. 2 and 
to buy more of the class Dark Hard 
Winter instead of Hard Winter, Mr. 
Whitlock said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BURNED 


EVERLY, IOWA — Fire fanned by 
strong winds destroyed the Hunting 
elevator and 58,000 bu. grain here 
April 17. Damage to the building was 
estimated at $72,000 and to destroyed 
corn, oats and beans, $58,000. 





CANADA, RUSSIA 
IN TRADE AGREEMENT 
* 


TORONTO — The Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and com- 
merce, has left Ottawa for Moscow 
where he will sign on Canada’s behalf 
a new trade agreement with Russia. 
Under the new three-year agreement, 
Russia will undertake to buy $2 worth 
of goods from each $1 
worth Russia. 
Russia will agree to include 7 
million bushels of wheat yearly in 
her purchases from Canada, less than 
half the quantity stipulated in an 
earlier agreement which expired ear- 
ly last year. Last year, Canada sold 
Russia five much as she 
purchased from that country, Soviet 
purchases in Canada totalled about 
$12,750,000, and Canadian purchases 
from Russia about $2,500,000. 


Canada for 


Canada buys from 


also 


times as 





Mrs. J. G. Dixon Dies 


WICHITA—Mrs. James G. Dixon 
died here April 15. She was the wife 
of James G. Dixon, director of sales 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. 

Survivors include her husband, a 
son, five daughters and 24 grand- 
children. The son, the Rev. James G. 
Dixon, Jr., Washington, D.C., offici- 
ated at the funeral service. 





At your service... 


George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as advertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


When you're looking for market 
data, you can always depend on 
George for help . . . call Franklin 
4-5200 or write to him at 2501] 
Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 


wen 
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Representing 
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NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


February, 1960, and Cumulotive* 

Wholly U.S. 

Feb. July-Feb. 
cwt. 


Country or area 


Canada 

Mexico 

Guatemala " 

British Honduras 

El Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Costa Rica 

Panama Republic 

Canal Zone 

Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican 

Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is 

Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago 

Netherlands 

Colombia 

Venezela nde 

British Guiana 

Surinam 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

U. K 

Ireland - 

Netherlands 

Belgium & 
Luxembourg 

France .s 

West Germany 

Austria 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Lebanon 

Iraq 


*Cumulative July, wr 
Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


Republic sia 


Antilles 


cwt. 
3,383 
52 


602 
359 
‘100 
‘578 
‘299 
'248 
‘579 


52 
645 
,852 

40 
935 


6% 
546 
,059 
569 
898 
198 
,627 
554 
,650 
‘874 
698 


‘513 
"349 
100 
21,427 
120,097 


656 
1.944 
28'748 


128,314 
151 


1959-February, 


30, 


67 
211 


624, 
253, 


284, 


12, 

50, 
205, 
120, 
‘587 
109, 
256. 


128 


079, 


4 
| 


940, 


318 


946 
54, 


001 


‘626 
‘479 
110, 
103, 
263, 
214: 

4, 


574 


190 
786 
361 
899 


171 
44) 


362 
363 


560 
512 


896 
,006 
3, 
5, 
19, 
533, 


40! 
571 
216 
946 
330 


211 
542 


9,702 
1960 


—Wholly U.S.—— 

Country or area Feb. July-Feb. 
cwt. cwt. 

Iran Saelets 1,000 5,891 
Israel ioe 12,196 30,077 
Jordan 22,047 105,099 
Kuwait ..... 11,388 153,660 
Saudi Arabia 186,697 686,019 
Arabian Penin 3,500 29,986 
Bahrein 10,472 80,049 
India 10,884 
Pakistan 98,150 
Ceylon 864,945 
Thailand 13,922 
Laos 
Vietnam 
Cambodia 
Malaya 
Singapore 
Indonesia . 
Philippines 
Macao .. 
Port. Asia 
Korea 
Hong Kong 
Japan 
Nansei & Nanpo Is.. 
Trust Terr. of Pac. 
Tunisia saws 
Libya 
Egypt .. 
Canary Islands - ry 
Cameroons .. 110 
French West Africa 
Ghana 
Nigeria. os 
British West Africa. ‘a 4,087 
Madeira Islands 4,415 
Angola . 48 
W. Port. Africa 1,885 
Liberia 2,761 
Belgian Congo 46,387 
French Somaliland . 
Ethiopia 
Seychelles & Dep. 
British East Africa ... 
Mozambique 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 


374,700 
108,159 


614,458 


38,605 
95.392 





Totals 


» sources. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]TOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E. J. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
E. J. BURKE 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


February, 1960, and Cumulative* 

Wholly U.S.—— 

Feb. July-Feb. 
cwt. 


Country or area 


Mexico 

Guatemala 

British Honduras 

Jamaica 

Haiti Pare 

Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

France : 

West Germany 

Austria 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Trieste 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Malta 

Turkey 


*Cumulative July, . : ; 
Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation 


cwt. 


5,875 
9.372 


"8,000 
5.400 
12'999 
50.968 
2.661 
2,887 
250 
10,940 
14:352 
42'848 
156,875 
245,192 
116,947 
91'227 


1,899 
9,540 


1959-February, 


—Wholly U.S. 
Country or area Feb. July-Feb. 
cwt. 

Syria... issue 781 
Lebanon ute 20,951 
Iran 38,803 
Israel Sete age Se : ie 26,668 
Jordan 124,853 
Ceylon 197,089 
Vietnam 124,838 
Malaya 9,440 
Singapore ping 600 
Philippines 18,500 
Macao 8,000 
Korea 306,06! 
Hong Kong 204,019 
Taiwan 194,512 
Japan 

Indonesia 


British West Africa .. 
Liberia 
Ethiopia 
Un. of So. Africa.... 





Totals 1,128,177 7,519,621 


, from official U.S. sources. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St. 


. Malden, Mass. 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 


COPENHAGEN, 


MILL AGENTS 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 


“Flourimport” 


DENMARK 
AND FLOUR 











Giteert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


Cc. 3. 











“The Clearing House For Clears” 








Cable Address: * 


Topri”, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
LONDON, E. C.3 


52 Mark Lane 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


§20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street 


New York, N. Y. 





UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
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Tentative Plans 
Set for Japanese 


Wheat Team Visit 


SPOKANE, WASH. “Tentative 
arrangements have been made for a 
Japanese wheat team to visit the 
US.,” said Otto Amen, Ritzville, 
Wash., president of Western Wheat 
Associates, according to information 
received from Richard K. Baum, 
executive vice president of Western 
Wheat Associates, Portland, Ore., 
and Leslie F. Sheffield, executive sec- 
retary of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn., Garden 
City, Kansas. The two men have just 
recently completed a two week as- 
signment in Japan while on an ad- 
ministrative inspection trip to coun 
tries in the Far East. 

“The Japanese wheat team will be 
composed of five key government and 
wheat industry representatives,” con- 
tinued Mr. Amen. “Although final 
selection of team members has not 
been completed, it appears that there 
will be representation from the fol- 
lowing groups: The Japanese Food 
Agency, which controls all wheat im- 
ports; the Japan Flour Millers Assn.; 
the All Japan Federation of Bakers 
Assn. and the Japan Dry Noodle 
Assn.” 


Tentative plans call for the team to 
spend one month in the U.S., prob- 
ably in July, 1960. 

While in the U.S. the team 
visit the Pacific Northwest 
Great Plains region where they will 
observe wheat production and har- 
vesting, grain storage and marketing, 
as well as milling and baking indus- 
tries. In addition the team will also 
visit a port elevator, the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago; the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago, and will 
go to Washington, D.C. for 
ences with USDA officials. 

Mr. Baum and Mr. Sheffield spent 
two weeks conferring with officials 
from Japanese government trade as- 
sociations and wheat industries to 
discuss wheat market development 
activities. During their stay in Japan, 
plans were drawn for expansion of 
the market development program 
since Japan represents a tremendous 
potential market for U.S. wheat. 
After July 1, 1960 the name of the 
Far Eastern office in Tokyo will be 
changed from ‘Western Wheat As- 
sociates” to “Wheat Associates, 
U.S.A.” in line with the change to 
joint participation by both Western 
Wheat Associates and the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. 


will 
and the 


confer- 


Wheat Imports 


During the past year Japan im- 
ported approximately 88.8 million 
bushels of wheat. Seventy-four mil- 
lion bushels were food wheat and ap- 
proximately 14.8 million bushels feed 
wheat. Of the two million tons im- 
ported for food purposes, 46 million 
bushels were hard or semi-hard 
wheat, while 27.7 million bushels 
were soft wheat. 

Approximately 80% of the soft 
wheat imports came from the U.S., 
while only 8% of the hard and semi- 
hard wheat imports came from the 
U.S. officials of both Japanese gov- 
ernment and milling interests ex- 
pressed considerable interest in im- 
porting U.S. hard wheat. However, 
they stressed that U.S. hard wheat 
must be competitive from both a 
price and quality standpoint. One of 
the principal objectives of the Jap- 
anese wheat team visit to the U.S. 
will be to acquaint them with the 
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qualities and 
hard wheats. 

“The wheat market 
program in the Far East is conduct- 
ed by the U.S. wheat grower organi- 
zations in cooperation with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. A small 
portion of the funds occurring from 
the sales of surplus U.S. agricultural 
commodities under Public Law 480, 
is set aside for the development of 
markets for U.S. The Far East wheat 
office in Tokyo is operated by these 
funds supplemented by dollars pro- 
vided by U.S. wheat grower organi- 
zations. Western Wheat is financed 
by wheat commissions and grower 
groups in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho,” said Mr. Amen. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Section, 
AACC, Hears Talk 
On Powdered Flavors 


NEW YORK The last 
meeting of the 1959-1960 season of 
the New York Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, was held 
at the Brass Rail Restaurant, New 
York City. 

Hugh Cole, technical director, Fir- 
menich, Inc., addressed the group on 
the subject, ‘Powdered Flavors.” 
Powdered flavors are, by definition, 
the spray-dried product of an emul- 
sion of gum arabic and a liquid flavor. 
At the present time, only artificial 
flavors are _ being processed into 
powdered flavors, he stated. 

The advantages of powdered flavors 
are in a longer shelf life than ex- 
hibited by liquids inasmuch as the 
gum arabic vehicle clings tenaciously 
to the flavor molecules. The primary 
use of powdered flavors is in dry 
mixes, again because of their long 
shelf life, explained Mr. Cole. 

A question and answer session fol- 
lowed Mr. Cole’s formal presenta- 
tion. 

Also at 
of officers 


availability of U.S. 


development 


regular 


this meeting, the election 
for the 1960-1961 season 
was held, with the following elected: 
William J. Simcox, Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, chairman; Dr. Ron- 
ald A. Morck, National Biscuit Co., 
vice chairman; John T. Buckheit, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary 
treasurer. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS SHIPPING FIRM 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—D. F. Brown 
has become a partner in the Alexan- 
der Shipping Co. here with Don Alex- 
ander. Mr. Brown formerly was 
freight agent for Harrison Steamship 
Line. He has been in the steamship 
business five years. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Apr. Apr. 
8, 13 
1960 
Close 


1960 
Close 
35% 36% 
34% 33% 


——1960 
High Low 


Allied Mills, Inc . 39% 33% 
Allis-Chalmers < Se 31% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 43 44% 44 

Am. Cyanamid .. 59% 47% 50% 50% 
A-D-M Co 40' 34'/2 36% 36'/2 
Borden 45% 40% 45 45's 
Cont. Baking Co 48' 41 43 4\'/2 
Cont. Baking Co., 

$5.50 Pfd. 

Corn. Pr. Ref. Co 
Cream of Wheat 

Crown Zellerbach 

Corp ... 54. 43% 44 
Dow Chemical 995% 854 92 
Gen. Baking Co 12% 10% Ii% 
Gen. Baking Co., 

$8 Pfd aes 145% 144'/2 
Gen. Foods Corp.. 107% 103% 
Gen. Mills, Inc ‘ 31 27” 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 

5% Pfd. > oe 
Merck & Co. coo; a 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 55% 
Natl. Bisc. Co jsnan Oe 
Natl. Bisc. Co., 

$7 Pfd 


104% 10! . 103 
57% 46'/2 48'2 47's 
39'2 31% 34 33'/2 
43% 
90% 
10% 


141% 145'/4 
102'/2 


274 
106 
84'/2 
41% 
54% 


84'/2 
44'/e 
53% 


153 151% 
Pfizer, Chas. 33% y 31 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd.... 100 cas 
Pillsbury Co 39'/2 35'/2 
Procter & Gamble 99/4 95'/2 
uaker Oats Co. 48% 42 45 46 
uaker Oats, $6 Pfd 133'/2 133'/2 
St. Regis Paper Co... 55'/2 43'/e 
Standard Brands, Inc. 41% / 4) 
Sterling Drug - 53% 50'/e 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 93% 88'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am » wen 29'/2 
Ward Baking Co 15% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., 
$5.50 Pfd 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co ; 
Stocks not traded: 


153 
31% 
99's 
34'/2 
97\/4 


89'/2 


56% 40% 
Bid 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 109 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 88 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

$4.20 Pfd. 
Merck & Co., 
Pillsbury Co., 


‘ . 89'2 
$3.50 Pfd. . Tb” 
$4 Pfd a 92 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 91 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd..... 89 
West —— Pulp & Se ecsire 
Co., Pfd. june. oe 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
8, 


——1960 
High 
9\/4 


1960 
Low Close 


7% 9% 


1960 
Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 9's 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of N. Y., $5 Pfd. .. 97 94 er 
Wagner Baking Co... 4 3 3'/2 


Stocks not traded: 


95% 
3'/2 


Bid Asked 


33% 34 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 
Pf : 76% 85 


Wagner Baking Co., 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Apr. 
| 


——1960——_ 1960 
High Low Close 
. 4.25 3.50 
-*54% *54% 

6'/4 
3.80 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 


Can. 
Can. 
A 


Bakeries 6 » te 
Food Prod. 3.10 *3.00 
9 7% *7 
b wovels 60'4 45 48! 
Food, A 39/2 38 ‘sis 
Bakeries ‘ 9 7 7 
Ind. rr , 1 
Federal Grain 39 
Pfd. Sait wie 27 
Gen. Bakeries ....... 7 


Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. 


Catelli 

Cons 

Dover 
Pfd 


McCabe Grain 
“ Flour 
Pfd. 

Toronto Elevator 
United Grain, A 
Weston, 

B 

4'2% pfd. 

*Less than board 


Small Wheat, Flour 
Movement Noted 


WINNIPEG—The 
633,000 bu. wheat and flour from 
Canadian ports to overseas destina- 
tions, for the week ended April 14, 
was the _ second smallest weekly 
clearance for the 1959-60 crop year 
Clearances for the week ended Jan 
14 were less than 1 million bushels. 
Shipments for the seven days ended 
April 7 amounted to 5,098,000 bu. 

The latest movement included 437,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour and 406,- 
000 bu. of this went to International 
Wheat Agreement buyers. 

France 161 000 bu. of wheat 
while four IWA countries were listed 
as destinations for the remaining 
735,000 bu. Of this, 381,000 bu. cleared 
to Japan; 196,000 bu. to Germany; 
147,000 bu. to the U.K. and the re- 
mainder to El Salvador. 


movement of 1,- 


took 
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Southern Elevator Men 
Attend Grading School 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
grain elevator men from 
Mississippi, Arkansas 
attended the fourth 
school of the 
Trade recently. 


About 60 
Tennessee, 
and Missouri 
annual grading 
Memphis Board of 


Featured were discussions on the 
stink bug damage. Slides and actual 
samples were used in the sessions. 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Memphis Board of 
Trade, said it is possible that a grad- 
ing school on wheat will held 
later this year. 

In charge of the school 
Butler, chief grain 
Memphis Board of 


be 


John 
for the 


was 
inspector 

Trade. 
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Accountants Announce 


April 22 Meeting 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANS 
Flour Mill and Grain 
Assn. will meet at 
Flours Co. recreation 
ton, Kansas, April 22. 

Murray Ross, president, will wel- 
come the group and give the opening 
remarks. 

Highlights of the program include 
discussions by Al Schul, Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., Wichita, on 
problems of mechanism in account- 
ing operations; Prof. Ben Bargen, ac- 
counting department, Bethel College, 
Newton, Mass., on what colleges are 
doing in training for the accounting 
profession, and W. W. Carr, account- 
ant, Intermountain Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, on a new system in grain ac- 
counting. 


sAS—The 
Accountants 
the American 
room in New- 
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POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 
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Amsterdam 
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problems to be encountered. This 
subject will be presented by William 
T. McArthur and Paul Stepner, both 
of the Pillsbury Co. Donald Deane 
of the Simon-Carter Co. will deal 
with the cleaning house and Ernst 
Auer of MIAG Northamerica, Inc., 
will discuss the flour mill itself. Ot 
Zimmerman, SMICO and MHenry 
Schipke of Henry Schipke & Associ- 
ates, will examine flour and feed han- 
dling, packing and loading and the 
all-important question of power will 
come under the purview of Paul 
Triplett and Herbert Vanderlip of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Ed. Bracknhey, Weitz - Hettelsater, 
will deal with concrete building and 


bin construction and Robert P. Rode- 
myer, Butler Mfg. Co., will do the 
same for steel. 


Machinery installation will be han- 
dled by C. R. Moor, Buhler Mill En- 
gineering Co., and by that time the 
mill will have taken shape. 

Thus there comes for examination 
the question of insurance and this 
subject will be in the hands of George 
M. Woods, Jr., Factory Insurance 
Assn, 

Finally, the whole cast will appear 
on the stage and Mr. Gehrig will call 
for audience participation in the 
show. 

The operative 
tradesmen 
and 


allied 
needs, 
start 


the 
their 
will 


millers, 
who supply 


management guests 





At your service ... 


Madison 
. that’s Paul Dittemore, 


A Kansas-transplant on 
Avenue .. 
manager of The Miller Publishing 


Company's New York office. If 
you're looking for information 
about the flour milling or grain 
markets, chances are he can come 
up with the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Oregon 9-2490 or 


drop him a note at 52 Vanderbilt, 
New York 17. 


g THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 














gathering for the meeting on May 21 
and 22. During the course of Sunday 
members of the association’s execu- 
tive committee will hold a meeting 
and at the same time speakers on 
the workshop panel and in the regu- 
lar “What’s New” feature will re- 
ceive their instructions. 

The exhibits in the trade show will 
be open and members will have the 
opportunity of seeing all the latest 
equipment and supplies available for 
the milling business. The show will 
continue through Thursday, and 89 
booths have been booked—20 more 
than at the last St. Louis AOM ex- 
position. 

The program proper will open at 
12 noon on May 23 with a luncheon 
for the men hosted by Swiss Silk- 
Kressilk Products, Inc. The men have 
been requested by the officers to stay 
in their places to participate in the 


opening session which will follow 
lunch. 
Meanwhile, the ladies will be en- 


tertained to lunch by Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., at the Statler Hotel. 


Foreign Millers Introduced 

A new feature of the opening ses- 
sion will be the introduction of for- 
eign millers attending the confer- 
ence. AOM has become more inter- 
national in the past few years—it 
was always international with Cana- 
dian participation, but now members 
are drawn from all over the world 
and the latest acquisition is a miller 
from Hungary. 

A report on the progress of the 
1ew mill for Kansas State University 


will be delivered and the venue is 
fitting because AOM members—mill- 
ers and allied tradesmen have 


played a major part in procuring the 
necessary equipment. 

O. C. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., and popular AOM president 
will give his address to the members, 
and he will be followed by reports 
from the treasurer, George S. O. 
Smith of Haiti, and executive vice 
president Eber. 

Mr. Rozsa will report for the tech- 
nical committee and George Wagner, 
the Pillsbury Co., for the sanitation 
committee. Prof. E. P. Farrell, K- 
State, will speak for the educational 
committee. 

A highlight of the session will be 
a report by Walter M. Young, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. and chairman of 
the flour mill scale committee of the 
Scale Manufacturers Assn. He will 
deal with his group's flour mill scale 
study, a matter of significant interest 
to operatives and management execu- 
tives alike. 

New Equipment 

The Tuesday program will see an 
all-day session devoted to the pre- 
sentation of 20 papers on new equip- 
ment available to the industry under 
the generic title of “What’s New.” 
In charge will be Mr. Rozsa who is 
noted for his prowess with the gong 

a method he adopts to insure that 
no speaker over-runs his allotted 
time. 

The session will be interrupted so 
that Dr. George A. Kohler of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s lab- 
oratory at Albany, Cal., may report 
on USDA's research on wheat foods 
and feeds. Officials consider this 
paper to be one of the most important 
ever presented before the conference. 

Mr. McSpadden will moderate the 
Thursday morning program and it 
will open with a presentation on mill 
sanitation, past, present and future, 
by Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. He will be followed by 
Jack Kice—no technical program is 
complete without a Kice on it—of 
Kice Metal Products who will bring 
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forward some considerations in flour 
drying and cooling. 

A K-State paper, the work of Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, Gordon Grosh 
and Leo Wirtz, dealing with sound 
effects of water on dry wheat will 
conclude the first half of the program. 

Alden Ackels, Bay State Milling 
Co., will discuss a subject which epit- 
omizes the whole conference—‘Prof- 
it—the operative miller’s goal.” 

The final paper will come from 
Canada with Maple Leaf Milling Co.’s 
Konrad Wissmar discussing analyti- 
cal methods to control mill efficiency. 
Plant Inspections 


On the final afternoon (Thursday) 
the millers and allied tradesmen will 


have a choice of several tours. The 
St. Louis Mills of Colorado Mill & 


Elevator Co. will show its bulk flour 
storage plant; Ralston Purina will in- 
vite inspection of its feed mill and 


research laboratories; the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. will hold open 
house at the Alton plant, and An- 


heuser-Busch, Inc., has invited an in- 
spection of its brewery. 

AOM vice president Stuart Butler 
sums it up this way: “By attending 
the 64th annual technical conference 
you can cover the gamut of the mill- 
ing business. Attendance is a must 
for everybody who wants to progress 
in mill and job.” 


* s o 
. . 
On the Lighter Side 
On the premise that all work 
makes a lot of jack, but an awful lot 
of dull boys, the organizers in St. 
Louis have made arrangements for 


a smidgen of social events. 

The allied trades, under the chair- 
manship of Robert Artz, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., will entertain the mill- 
ers and their ladies on the evening 
of Monday. The association’s annual 
banquet will be held on Wednesday 
evening, with Screw Conveyor Corp. 
presenting orchid corsages to the 
ladies. 

AOM conferences are notable for 
a large attendance of ladies—some of 
whom know as much about milling as 
anybody in the trade and take a great 
interest in the exhibits. Assuredly, 
there are a lot of ladies in the ex- 
hibition hall, and not all the interest 
comes from the completion of signed 
cards which entitle them to be con- 
sidered for prizes. 

In addition to the Monday lunch 
and the allied trades party, they will 
be taken on Tuesday for a tour of 
the farm once owned by Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant. They will travel through 
the grounds on miniature trains to 
see the home of August Busch, Jr., 
the stables and the zoo. After the 
tour they will be the guests of Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., for luncheon at 
Bippins Estate. The AOM program 
carefully points out that after the 
affair the ladies will be “returned to 
the hotel.” 

On Wednesday morning, the ladies 
will have brunch at Mrs. Hullings, 
Eden Plaza Room, as guests of the 
association. Entertainment will be 
provided by students from St. Louis 
schools. 
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South Dakota Bakers 


Schedule Convention 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.— The 1960 
South Dakota Bakers Convention will 
be held April 23-24 at the American 
Legion Club Rooms in Sioux Falls. 

Included in the two-day affair will 
be live demonstrations, a_ bakers’ 
panel, a sales program, a banquet, 
cocktail hour, floor show and dancing. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE, 
Plant located on Ohio river. Daily capaci 
ty 100 cwts, flour, 475 cwts. corn meal 
(degerminated), four carloads feed. Grain 
storage 230,000 bus. In first-class condi- 
tion 4, going business with unbroken 
profit record. Owner wishes to retire. Ad 
dress id No 5836, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





Lake of the Woods’ 
Preferred Stock 
Sought by Odgilvie 


MONTREAL — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is offering to pur- 
chase the 7% cumulative $100 par 


preferred stock of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., at $130 a share. The 
offer expires Aug. 12, 1960. 

All of the common stock of Lake 
of the Woods is already owned by 
the Ogilvie company which operates 
Lake of the Woods as a subsidiary. 

Arthur Atkins, president, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., states acquisi- 
tion of the preferred stock “will fa- 
cilitate further integration and even- 
tual complete merger of the opera- 
tion of the two companies.” 

There are 15,000 shares of Lake of 
the Woods preferred authorized and 
outstanding. Full acceptance by all 
shareholders will involve an outlay 
of $1,950,000 by Ogilvie Flour to se- 
cure the shares. Recently, Lake of 
the Woods preferred stock has been 
trading at $114. 
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Orkin Institute 
Opens Memphis Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN. The Orkin 
Institute of Industrial Sanitation, a 
subsidiary of the Orkin Extermina- 
ting Co., Inc., has announced the 
opening of offices at 656 Marshall 
Ave., Memphis. 

Thane R. Beehler, formerly an in- 
spector with the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, and a graduate of 
Florida State University, will super- 
institute activities covering a 
seven state area which includes Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri and West Ten- 
nessee. 





LIFE 





vise 
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INCREASED USE PREDICTED 

OAKLAND, CAL.—A 65% increase 
in aluminum foil usage by 1970 was 
predicted by R. P. Jensen, sales man- 
ager, industrial foil and container 
division of Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales, Ine. Based on figures de- 
veloped by the market research di- 
vision of Kaiser Aluminum, this 
points to shipments of about 337 mil- 
lion pounds by 1965 and 411 million 
pounds by 1970. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine the , NORTHWESTERN IME RTEAMATONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FT 


GRAIN WILLING AN BAKIN N Tate 





For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to iw 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study : ? 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological Ce a ; ty “ll \y 


changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new for Crop Year End we “yr 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is pry 

3 z 33 U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 

interested in production problems ... as a means of cost control New Heights 

and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for Technologists Plan to Reduce 

*4 *8*,? Mill Building Costs 
future responsibilities. 





More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home .. . meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman \ . f 
i i - a miller publication © business journalists since 1873 
and his jobP 





In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with . 














@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 


ces omens ae rene ae Re Gaeey Geeree, ee Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
FECES G85 Tae Hinereas Sener. a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 











@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking . .. you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 

Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 
MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 


mail today. 


A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation .. . and more reading 
time for subscribers. 


@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 





—_ 





Pw w es es es ee eB SE BE SE SE ES SEE SE eee eee eee 
to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ff 

i 
In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960 .. . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 


i 
i 
[] 1 year for $4 ] 2 years for $7 ; 
| 


(zone) 


r, 


etach coupon and mail 


a 
i 
[] Bill me [] Payment enclosed ] 
i 
a 
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Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 

















April 19, 1960 





The teen-ager braked his jalopy to 
a screeching halt in front of the gar- 
age. “Do you charge batteries?” he 
asked of the owner. 

“Sure do, son.” 

“Swell!” exclaimed the boy. “Put 
a new one in this car and charge 
it to my pop.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“You don’t speak nicely to me the 
way you used to,” she said. ‘‘I guess 
you just don’t love me any more.” 

“Don’t love you,” he muttered. 
“There you go again. Don’t love you! 
Why, I love you more than life itself. 
Now shut up and let me read my 
book.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


This might have been any coach. 
It was the end of the football sea- 
son and the team had lost again. 

“Don’t feel too bad, old man,” said 
a comforting old grad to the de- 
spondent coach. “Your boys were al- 
ways good losers.” 

“Good, heck,” growled the 
‘they were perfect.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Our word “cereal” comes from the 
name of the Roman goddess of agri- 
culture, Ceres. The word “pantry” 
comes from the Latin word ‘“‘panis” 
meaning bread, which, in turn, comes 
from the name of the Greek god Pan, 
who watched over the pasture, fields 
and flocks. 


coach, 


¢ ¢ 


A modern young wife preparing to 
take a role in an amateur theatrical 
was heard to say, “What do you 
think people would say if I wore 
tights?”’ Her husband replied: ‘That 
I married you for your money.” 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 















Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 
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Ma Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


@ Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mam Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 


1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


di Cyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


da Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





‘“Well...I was hungry!” 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of bread 
to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has been, down 
through the years, ever since the first cave-dwelling 
toddler clamored for a coarse loaf cooked on hot 


stones. Bread is part of life itself; bread is basic. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


That’s why the baking industry has such pride; 
and a sense of responsibility about turning out good 
bread, always. The nation and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes pride in 


providing the finest flours to make this nation’s bread. 


General 





